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JOHN RICKMAN 





The Editorial Committee of this Journal has suffered a great loss by the 
sudden death on July 8th of John Rickman. From the earliest discussions 
of the advisory committee which planned the journal, his wide editorial 
experience was of the utmost value; but this was secondary among his con- 
tributions to work undertaken by those concerned with integrative studies 
in social science. Few psycho-analysts of his seniority and professional stand- 
ing have been more interested in facilitating, through personal contacts, 
interchange of experience and ideas between psycho-analysis and other 
branches of human study, and it was in this that his personal qualities were 
able to be most effective. Some of his most significant contributions to social 
science now exist only in the thought and work of those with whom he had 
been in contact, whether in medicine, psychology, anthropology, or in the 
world of art; for it was characteristic of his personality, and in line with his 
Quaker upbringing, to prefer to work through others. 

His psycho-analytic activities will be more appropriately referred to else- 
where, but some of his contributions to allied thought may here be men- 
tioned in relation to the life experiences which contributed so much to their 
development. Immediately after medical qualification in 1916 he worked 
for an adventurous two years as a doctor in a small South Russian com- 
munity, under the aegis of the Friends War Victims Relief Organization. 
The opportunity of comparing a society whose religion stemmed from the 
Greek Church with that of his own, with its more marked Roman influences, 
led him ultimately to the topic of leadership and group relations. In a contri- 
bution he made to such studies, he stressed relationships based on an “internal 
father” who could be shared by the group, as symbolized, for example, in 
the Pentecostal Feast of the Greek Church. 

In the war of ’39-'45 his military contributions included a striking clari- 
fication of the place and development of the psychiatric interview in officer 
selection; but he was particularly concerned in the development of military 
rehabilitation of psychiatric patients, first at Wharncliffe Hospital and later 
at Northfield Hospital. It was from these experiences, and from his relation- 
ship in them with Dr. W. R. Bion, that there emerged their joint publication 
Intra-group Tensions in Therapy: their Study as the Task of the Group, a line of 
thought which Bion has subsequently developed in articles in this journal. 

After the war Rickman became increasingly interested in the integration 
of developments in psycho-analytic theory with those in other fields of 
social science. He would describe discussions with Freud, with whom he 
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was intimately acquainted, on social aspects of psycho-analysis; and he ex- 
tended a notion, first indicated in Melanie Klein’s work on “internal objects”, 
into that of the “internal community”. This represented an important 
addition to concepts linking psycho-analysis and cultural anthropology, in 
that it did not undervalue the importance of social structure as this is reflected 
in the internal world of the individual. His regard for the work of Lewin 
and his assimilation of the central concepts of field theory was also shown 
at this time; he was the author of the “medical tribute” reprinted in the 
obituary note on Lewin in this journal. Some of the relations between the 
a-historical approach of field theory and the emphasis on the immediate 
“here and now” situation in interpretive analytic work were greatly fostered 
by his interest in these matters and are recorded in a paper on which he was 
working at the time of his death. 

The early experience in relief work and later interest in many fields of 
social development expressed Rickman’s deep concern with therapeutic 
action; and it was in part this which led to his interest in such work as that 
of the Tavistock Institute. 

From this brief account it will be seen that the loss brought about by his 
death, and the intensification of that loss by the relative sparseness of his 
writing, may yet be made good by the germination of work in others; and 
with this thought he would certainly have been content. 

A. T. M. WILSON. 

















EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS: VII 
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In the last article in this series I described one cause of oscillation in a 
group. I wish now to consider a phenomenon that may lead, either to such 
oscillation or else to schism. In my fifth article I said that “development” 
was an important function of the W-group. It is also one of the respects in 
which the W-group differs from the basic assumption group. The W-group 
is necessarily concerned with reality and, therefore, might be said to have 
some of the characteristics which Freud attributes to the ego in his dis- 
cussion of the individual. Since the W-group is concerned with reality, its 
techniques tend ultimately to be scientific. The point now is the resistance 
that is set up when development is demanded of the group or of the indi- 
viduals composing it. 


SCHISM 
According to his personality the individual adheres to one of two sub- 


groups. One sub-group opposes further advance, and in doing so appeals to 
loyalty to the D.L., or to the group bible which as we have seen is a substitute 
for the D.L. The adherents of this sub-group appeal to tradition, “the word 
of (the group) god”, or to somebody who has been made into the group 
god in order to resist change. Members of this sub-group manipulate the 
D.L. or substitutes they claim to support in such a way that adherence to 
the group will not demand any painful sacrifices and will therefore be 
popular. Mental activity thus becomes stabilized on a level which is plati- 
tudinous, dogmatic and painless. Development is arrested and the resultant 
stagnation is widespread. 

The reciprocal sub-group is composed of those ostensibly supporting 
the new idea and this sub-group sets out to achieve the same end as the first 
sub-group, but in a rather different manner; it becomes so exacting in its 
demands that it ceases to recruit itself. In this way there is none of the painful 
bringing together of initiated and uninitiated, primitive and sophisticated, 
that is the essence of the developmental conflict. Both sub-groups thus 
achieve the same end; the conflict is brought to an end. To exaggerate for 
the sake of clarity, 1 would say that the one sub-group has large numbers of 
primitive unsophisticated individuals who constantly add to their number, 
but who do not develop; the other sub-group develops, but on such a narrow 
front and with such few recruits that it also avoids the painful bringing to- 
gether of the new idea and the primitive state. The mccain equalizes the 
degree of sophistication in individuals in the community and also prevents 
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the conflict between development and instinct in the individual. I am re- 
minded of allegations that a society breeds copiously from its less cultured or 
less educated members, while the “ best ” people remain obstinately sterile. 

Schism, as I have described it in an extreme form here, should be con- 
trasted with what takes place when the group tries to end oscillation by 
absorption of external groups (Article VI): the schismatic group attempts 
to solve its problem by internal war, the other by external war. 


SOME OTHER VIEWS OF GROUPS 


It may help if I now bring together the main themes of these articles and 
make a comparison with some of the many other views that have been put 
forward about groups. 

The problem of the individual’s relationship with others and with his 
group has been discussed from very early times. Plato emphasized the indi- 
Vidual function in the group, that is to say, the need for the shoemaker to 
stick to his last for the harmonious life of the group. This view seems naive 
when set by the side of the complexities of present-day psychology; but it 
can be forgotten that there is substance in this statement. It presupposes that 
individuals are rational people and that the governing consideration is the 
limitation imposed by reality. If the individual sticks to his task, if he co- 
operates with other individuals in letting them fulfil their tasks, then all 
will be well. In my terminology this would be the equivalent of saying that 
if the W-group were the only component in the mental life of the group, 
then there would be no difficulty. But the point that I have made throughout 
these articles is that the W-group is constantly perturbed by influences which 
come from other group mental phenomena. 

That this was so became obvious at an early date, and the Platonic theory 
was felt to be unsatisfactory because it did not stand up to the test of experi- 
ence. Notably it was criticized by Aristotle. But for our purposes I do not 
think that we need to consider any developments until St. Augustine pro- 
duced “The City of God”. It is significant that the capture of Rome by 
Alaric should have produced so intense a reaction, and that the effect upon 
St. Augustine was to make him reconsider the whole question of human 
relationships within the state. What he does is to postulate a heavenly city 
in which the relationships between individuals become harmonized through 
each individual’s relationship with God. Now this view is very different 
from that of Plato. St. Augustine has introduced a new dimension. His 
postulates imply that the Platonic description of what I call the W-group is 
not a sufficient view of the group ; what is needed is something very close 
to what I mean by the baD. I have already described how in baD indivi- 
duals do not have a relationship with each other but each has it with the 
D.L. Since St. Augustine there has never been any real return to the classical 
view, although in some respects Hobbes comes near to ignoring the class of 
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phenomena with which St. Augustine attempted to deal. Liberal thinkers of 
recent times have been disposed to argue that emotion and reason are easily 
harmonized, that is to say, in my terminology, that the operations of the 
W-group can easily be harmonized with the operations of the basic assump- 
tion group. Nietzsche appears to react against this view, seeming to suggest 
that a group achieves vitality only by the release of aggressive impulses. In 
my terminology this would mean a feeling of vitality could only be achieved 
by the dominance of the basic assumption, notably the baF. In my experience 
of groups all these views appear in one form or another to be expressed and 
even to gain a temporary ascendancy in action. But from what I have already 
said in these articles it will be realized that I do not consider that any of them 
in practice provides any lasting solution. In any event, as I hope to be able 
to show, the group reactions are infinitely more complex than the foregoing 
theories, even in their full deployment, suggest. Freud expressly disavowed 
any but a superficial study of the group problem (“Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego”), basing his observations largely on a criticism, 
derived from psycho-analysis, of the work done by others (Totem and Taboo, 
trans. by J. Strachey, 1950, page 75, fn. 1). 

In his “Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego”, Freud com- 
mences his discussion by pointing out that individual and group psychology 
cannot be absolutely differentiated because the psychology of the individual 
is itself a function of the individual’s relationship to another person or object. 
He objects (page 3) that it is difficult to attribute to the factor of number a 
significance so great as to make it capable by itself of moving in over mental 
life a new instinct that is otherwise not brought into play. In my view no 
new instinct is brought into play—it is always in play. The only point about 
collecting a group of people is that it enables us to see just how the “politi- 
cal” characteristics of the human body operate. I have already said I do not 
consider it necessary for a number of people to be brought together—the 
individual cannot help being a member of a group even if his membership 
of it consists in behaving in such a way as to give reality to the idea that he 
does not belong to a group at all. In this respect the psycho-analytical situa- 
tion is not “individual psychology” but “pair”. The individual is a group 
animal at war, not simply with the group, but with himself for being a 
group animal and with those aspects of his personality that constitute his 
“groupishness”’. 

It is necessary for a group to meet in a room because the conditions for 
study can be provided only in that way. Freud, and others whom he quotes, 
such as McDougall and Le Bon, seems to me to consider that group psy- 
chology is something which comes into being when there are a number of 
people collected together in the same place and at the same time, and in this 
respect I agree with Freud’s protest that too much significance is thereby 
attributed to number: I think he is mistaken in saying that a solution must 
only be sought in one or other of the two alternatives: 
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1) the possibility that the social instinct is not primitive, or 
2) that its development begins in a manner such as that of the family. 

There is a third. I would say that the importance of the actual group is 
similar to the importance of analyst and analysed: it is necessary for an 
analysand to come to a psychoanalyst in order that the transference relation- 
ship should be rendered demonstrable. In the same way it is important that 
the group should come together so that the characteristics of the group and 
the individual in it should be demonstrable. I attach no intrinsic importance 
to the coming together of the group. It is important that the group should 
come together sufficiently closely for me to be able to give an interpretation 
without having to shout it. This means that the number must be limited. 
The degree of dispersion of the group must similarly be limited because I 
wish all individuals to have an opportunity of witnessing the evidence on 
which I base my interpretation. For the same reason the individuals must all 
collect at the same time. Now this congregation of the group in a particular 
place at a particular time is obviously very important for the purely mechani- 
cal reasons I have just given, but it has no significance whatsoever in the 
production of group phenomena. The idea that it has, springs from the 
erroneous impression that a thing must necessarily commence at the moment 
when its existence becomes demonstrable. The point that I would make is 
that no individual, however isolated in time and space, can be regarded as 
outside a group or lacking in active manifestations of group psychology, 
although conditions do not exist which would make it possible to demon- 
strate it. Acceptance of the idea that the human being is a group animal 
would solve the difficulties which are felt to exist in the seeming paradox 
that a group is more than the sum of its members. The explanation of 
certain phenomena must be sought in the matrix of the group and not in 
the individuals that go to make up the group. Time-keeping is no function 
of any part, in isolation, of the mechanism of a clock, yet time-keeping is a 
function of the clock and of the various parts of the clock when held in 
combination with each other. : 

There is no more need to be confused by the impression that a group is 
more than the sum of its members than it would be to be confused by the 
idea that a clock is more than a collection of the parts that are necessary to 
make a clock. 

To sum up, there are characteristics in the individual whose real signifi- 
cance cannot be understood unless it is realized that they are part of his 
equipment as a herd animal and their operation cannot be seen unless it is 
looked for in the intelligible field of study—which in this instance is the 
group. You cannot understand a recluse living in isolation unless you inform 
yourself about the group of which he is a member. To argue that in such 
a case one is not dealing with a group is merely to prove oneself naively 
imperceptive. For this reason I dislike the nomenclature used by Rickman 
of two-body, three-body, relationships. I think that such terms are liable to 
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too naive interpretation. The recluse is not, in my view, made more com- 
rehensible by Sim viewed as part of a two-body situation, simply because 
he and the observer appear to be geographically alone together. I would 
want to know whether the recluse and observer were members of the same 
group and if not of what groups the two were members. Nor would I be 
in the least bit impressed by the fact that no other “bodies” were visible. It 
may make my position still clearer if I say that this argument contributes to 
my objections to the psychoanalytic study of historical characters. The effects 
of any errors that may exist in psychoanalysis through disregard of group 
pn are likely to be moderated by the fact that analyst and analysand 
ve many group tensions in common. An analyst today, even if he is aware 
of the importance of the knowledge of the circumstances of the person he is 
studying, cannot possibly have the feel of the situation in which an historical 
character lived and moved in the way the analyst can have a feeling for the 
situation in which his patient lives. 

It appears to me that Freud is in some ways failing to realize, in his dis- 
cussion of groups, the nature of the revolution he himself produced when he 
looked for an explanation of neurotic symptoms, not in the individual, but 
in the individual's relationship with objects. The whole point about looking 
at a group is that it changes the field of study to include phenomena that 
cannot be studied outside the group. Outside the group as a field of study, 
their activity is not manifest. The group, in the sense of a collection of people 
in a room, adds nothing to the individual or the aggregate of individuals— 
it merely reveals something that is not otherwise visible. 

In other words the apparent difference between group psychology and 
individual psychology is an illusion produced by the fact that the group 
provides an intelligible field of study for certain aspects of individual 
psychology, and in so doing brings into prominence phenomena which 
appear alien to an observer unaccustomed to using the group. Freud does 
not appear to me to state anywhere that his views of the group are derived 
from a study of animism; he states that his contribution is visible only in his 
selection both of material and opinions (presumably from the standard works 
he cites Totem and Taboo, page 75, note 1, 1950). Explanations of group 
behaviour appear to be derived by deductions from the psychoanalytic 
situation. It is possible for this reason that Freud’s description of the group, 
and still more that of Le Bon, whom Freud quotes with some approval, 
read somewhat strangely to me when I compare them with my actual ex- 
periences in a group. For example, when Freud quotes Le Bon as saying 

‘Groups have never thirsted after truth. They demand illusions and cannot 
do without them” (“Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego”, 
page 19), I do not feel able to agree with that description. As I have pointed 
out at the commencement of this article, I attribute great force and influence 
to the Work Group, which through its concern with reality is compelled to 
employ the methods of science in no matter how rudimentary a form. I 
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think one of the striking things about a group is that, despite the influence 
of the basic assumptions, it is the W-group which triumphs in the long run. 
Freud himself appears to consider—notably when he discusses the part that 
the group plays in the production of language, folk song, folklore, etc.— 
that Le Bon’s description is unfair to the group. When Freud criticizes 
McDougall’s views on the highly organized group, he points out that 
McDougall considers that the conditions of organization remove “the 
psychological disadvantages of group formation”. This comes very near to 
my view of the specialized work group as having as its function the manipu- 
lation of the basic assumption to prevent its obstruction of the work group. 
Freud prefers to describe the problem as consisting in procuring for the 
group ‘precisely those features which were characteristic of the individual 
and which are extinguished in him by the formation of the group”. He 
postulates an individual outside the primitive group, who possessed his own 
continuity, his self-consciousness, his traditions and customs, his own par- 
ticular functions and position. He says that owing to his entry into an 
“unorganized” group, the individual had lost his distinctiveness for a time. 
In my view the struggle of the individual to preserve his distinctiveness, 
assumes different characteristics according to the state of mind of the group 
at any given moment. Group organization should give stability and per- 
manence to the work group, which is felt to be much more easily submerged 
by the basic assumptions if the group is unorganized. Individual distinctive- 
ness is no part of life in a group acting on the basic assumptions. Organiza- 
tion and structure are weapons of the W-group. They are the product of 
co-operation between members of the group, and their effect once established 
in the group is to demand still further co-operation from the individuals in 
the group. In this respect McDougall’s organized group is always a work 
group and never a basic assumption group. A group acting on a basic 
assumption needs no organization or co-operation. The counterpart of co- 
operation in the basic assumption group is what I have called valency—a 
spontaneous, unconscious function of the gregarious quality in the person- 
ality of man. It is only when a group begins to act on a basic assumption that 
difficulties arise. Action inevitably means contact with reality, and contact 
with reality compels regard for truth and therefore imposes scientific method, 
and hence the evocation of the work group. 

We may return to consider further the specialized work group. As I have 
suggested, Freud was handicapped by having to deduce group situations 
from his study of the transference. For reasons I have given, the transference 
is likely to be coloured by group characteristics deriving from baP; that is 
to say, if we consider group phenomena that are likely to be activated by 
the stimulus of the pair situation actually existing in psychoanalysis. Indeed, 
it is in the group situation that we can most easily find the source of both the 
prominence of sexual elements in psychoanalysis and the suspicions and 
accusations of the opponents of Freud that psychoanalysis was “‘sexual”. 
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The immediate consequence for his discussion of groups is that he was able 
to deduce from psychoanalysis some of the characteristics of two specialized 
work groups, Army and Church, but was not led on to a discussion of the 
specialized work group most likely to have to deal with baP. The sub-group 
in a society that is most likely to have to deal with manifestations of baP is 
the sub-group which attaches most importance to breeding, namely the 
aristocracy (a). If work group characteristics were: allowed to play a dom- 
inant role, the aristocracy would have a closer resemblance to the genetics 
department of a university, or at any rate a stud farm, than it has. As it is, 
we cannot regard the interest shown in breeding as having the scientific aura 
which should be pathognomic of the work group. The reason, of course, 
is that it is not dealing simply with the work group problem. It is a specialized 
sub-group split off to deal with the baP in much the same way as the Army 
and the Church have to deal with baF and baD respectively. For this reason, 
the relationship of this sub-group with the main group is not likely to 
be determined by the scientific accuracy with which it conducts its love 
affairs on strictly genetic principles, but rather on the efficiency with which 
it satisfies the group demand that the baP should be so dealt with that it does 
not obstruct the W functions of the group as a whole. 

Now I have already said that in baP anxiety derives from the feeling that 
both group and individual are subservient to the unborn genius. The func- 
tion of the aristocracy is sometimes to find an outlet for activity based on the 
assumption of the pairing group without outraging the reality sense of the 
group; sometimes to prevent the reality sense of the group from under- 
mining the institutions on the preservation of which the group depends for 
provision of a harmless vehicle for an expression of baP. 























AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF COHESIVENESS AND 
PRODUCTIVITY’ 


STANLEY SCHACHTER, NORRIS ELLERTSON, DOROTHY 
McBRIDE, AND DORIS GREGORY 





The once modest concept of cohesiveness has in recent years become dis- 
tinguished by the proliferation of meaning attached to it. With the growing 
interest in group psychology, cohesiveness as a concept has assumed some 
importance for it represents an attempt to formalize or simply verbalize the 
key group phenomena of membership continuity—the “cement” binding 
together group members and maintaining their He to one another. 
Discussions of this group property have been notably loose and “‘cohesive- 
ness” has been defined variously as referring to morale, “sticking together- 
ness”, productivity, power, task involvement, feelings of belongingness, 
shared understanding of roles, and good teamwork. 

It is possible roughly to categorize these assorted meanings into two 
classes. One class of definitions centers chiefly around particular aspects of 
group behavior or process and the word “cohesiveness” refers to such things 
as the morale, efficiency, or “spirit” of the group. The attractiveness of the 
group for its members may be implicit in such formulations, but is usually 
of secondary importance. The second class of definitions is concerned ex- 
clusively with the attractiveness of the group for its members. Thus, Festin- 
ger, - Samay and Back (4) define cohesiveness as the average resultant 
force acting on members with direction toward the group. No assumptions 
are made about the behavior or “‘atmosphere” of caeioe groups. 

The distinction between these two Sewasbecian becomes clear in their 

treatments of the relationship of cohesiveness to group productivity. The 
cohesiveness-morale formulation suggests that since a cohesive group is 
marked by good morale and since the members of such a group like one 
another and get on well together, it should follow that the more cohesive 

1. This is one of a series of studies on the broad problem of social responsibility being conducted in 


the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, University of Minnesota, under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 
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the group the greater should be its productivity. At least two studies have 
tested this hypothesis. R. L. French (5) in a study of a military camp has 
attempted to relate a sociometric index of cohesiveness of the company to 
a variety of measures of performance in drill and athletic competition, 
academic work, participation in community activities, etc. Darley, Gross, 
and Martin (3) have investigated the relationship of sociometric indices of 
cohesiveness to judges’ ratings of the excellence of group written essays. 
Neither study has supported the anticipated relationship. 

The cohesiveness-attraction theory leads to a very different set of deriva- 
tions. From this theory the derivation has been made (1, 4, 6) that the greater 
the cohesiveness, the greater the power of the group to influence its members. 
The power of the group will be equal to the magnitude of the force on the 
member to remain in the group. If the magnitude of change which the group 
attempts to induce is greater than the force on the member to stay in the 
group, the member will leave the group. The greater the force to remain in 
the group, the more successful will be the attempts of the group to influence 
the member. 

If we conceive of group productivity as in part a function of the success 
of the group at influencing its members, it becomes clear that cohesiveness 
should be one of the determinants of productivity. Whether cohesiveness 
will increase or decrease productivity, however, is determined largely by 
the direction of group induction. If the group attempts to influence its 
members to increase production, high cohesive groups should be more pro- 
ductive than low cohesive groups. If the group attempts to decrease produc- 
tion, low cohesive groups should be more productive than high.? In both 
cases the more cohesive groups are more successful at influencing their 
members. The present study was designed to test these implications of the 
cohesiveness-attraction theory for productivity. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


There were four combinations of the variables, cohesiveness and direc- 
tion of induction. 


1. High cohesive, positive or speed-up induction (abbreviated Hi 
Co-+ Ind). 

2. Low cohesive, positive induction (Lo Co + Ind). 

3. High cohesive, negative or slow-down induction (Hi Co — Ind). 

4. Low cohesive, negative induction (Lo Co — Ind). 


Except for variations introduced in order to manipulate the two variables, 
the procedure described below was followed in all experimental conditions. 
Each experimental group was made up of three people. When possible, the 
three people were all subjects. If because of scheduling difficulties it was 





2. These derivations must be somewhat qualified by the additional factor of direction of other forces 
operating. This point will be elaborated in a later section of this paper. 
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possible to obtain only one or two subjects at a particular time, paid con- 
federates posing as subjects were introduced to complete the group. 

All subjects were female student volunteers from undergraduate educa- 
tion and psychology classes. The confederates, too, were female students. 
The subjects for any particular group were taken from different classes so 
that they would not know each other. There were 13 subjects in each of 
the high cohesive conditions, and 12 in each of the low cohesive conditions. 

The members of each group were first introduced to each other. The 
experimenter then explained that this was a study of group psychology, 
elaborated briefly, and then went on to a description of the specific task of 
the group—the cooperative production of cardboard checkerboards. There 
were supposedly three jobs to be done—cutting the cardboard, mounting 
and pasting it on heavier stock, and painting the boards through a stencil. 
One group member was to be assigned to each of the jobs. In explaining the 
task, the experimenter implied that speed and quantity of production were 
desirable. 

After these preliminaries, each member of the group was assigned to a 
different workroom. Here, although all subjects were assigned the job of 
cutting, each girl was given the impression that the other two members 
were painting or pasting, The members of the group were allowed to com- 
municate with one another only by notes delivered by a messenger. A sub- 
ject was allowed to write as many notes as she pleased to either of the other 
two group members. Actually, all notes were intercepted by the messenger, 
who substituted notes from a standard prewritten set. The subject, however, 
believed the notes that she received were written by the other members 
of the group. These notes furnished the means by which direction of induc- 
tion was manipulated. 

Every four minutes the messenger delivered prewritten notes to the 
subject, collected any notes the subject had written and the cardboard she 
had cut during the preceding four minutes. The subject cut cardboard for 
32 minutes. Then, 2 filling out a questionnaire, she was brought together 
again with her group. The purpose of the experiment was discussed and the 
various deceptions were explained in detail. 


THE MANIPULATION OF THE VARIABLES 


1. Cohesiveness has been defined as the average resultant force acting on 
members to remain in the group. The valence of the group derives from at 
least two sources—the attractiveness of the activities mediated by the group 
and the attractiveness of other group members. High and low cohesiveness 
were produced here by manipulating the attractiveness of the group 
members. 

In the speeches recruiting subjects, the experiment was described as a 
study concerned with “people who really like one another”. It was em- 
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phasized that on the basis of recent and wees research, it was now possible 
to select people who would be genuinely fond of one another. This research 
would determine the selection of work groups. Volunteers filled out ques- 
tionnaires designed ostensibly to get detailed personality information. 
Examples of the questions asked are, “If your worst enemy were to describe 
you, what do you think he would say?” “Which people in history do you 
most admire?” “Would you have any objection to our looking over the 
test data available on you at the records office?” 

In the experiment proper, as soon as a subject arrived and before she had 
met the other members of her group, she was privately interviewed by one 
of the experimenters. During this interview, apparently designed simply to 
collect routine information, the interviewer informed the subject in the 
high cohesive conditions that she was a member of an extremely congenial 
group and that “there is every reason to expect that the other members of 
the group will like you and you will like them”. In the low cohesive condi- 
tions, subjects were told that due to scheduling difficulties it had been im- 
possible to bring together a congenial group and that “there is no particular 
reason to think that you will like them or that they will care for you”. 

At the end of the experiment, the subject filled out a cohesiveness ques- 
tionnaire designed to test the success of the manipulation. The following 
questions were asked: 





a. How did you like your team? 

b. If you were taking part in another experiment, how much would 
you like to work with these same girls? 

c. How much do you think you would like to see your teammates? 


Questions a and b were answered on $-point rating scales designed to 
determine how much the subject liked her group and how much she would 
like to work with them again. Question c is a 7-point scale devised by Back 
(1) using an abbreviated Thurstone technique, to measure the “intensity of 
attraction”. ; 

Table 1 presents the data from this questionnaire. All scores represent the 
mean position of all subjects in each of the four conditions. The higher the 
score, the greater the cohesiveness. For question c the score was the highest 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSES TO COHESIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE 


ae Question b: Question c: 
yee “Work with “Intensity of 








Like Team Same Girls” — Attraction”’ Scale 
HiCo+Ind 13 3°62 3°77 3°77 
LoCo+Ind 12 2°92 2°92 2°50 
HiCo—Ind 13 3°85 4°31 3°69 


Lo Co—Ind 12 3°50 3°25 2°75 
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point checked on the scale. With the direction of induction held constant, 
the scores on each question are higher for the high cohesive than for the 
low cohesive groups. 

On questions b and ¢, all differences between high and low cohesive 
groups in either induction condition are significant by t test at the 1% level 
of confidence. On question a the difference between the Hi+- and Lo+ is 
significant at the 5% level and that between Hi— and Lo— at the 20% level 
of confidence. The manipulation seems to have been successful in producing 
high and low cohesiveness. 

2. Direction of induction refers here to attempts by the group to influence 
a member to increase or decrease her rate of sesderthen. All attempts to 
influence the subject were via prewritten notes which the subject believed 
were from other members of her group. During the first 16 minutes of the 
experiment, all subjects received five notes which made no attempt to influ- 
ence their rate of production. In the remaining 16 minutes, the subject 
received 6 notes all attempting to either increase or decrease her rate of 
production. In the positive induction conditions, these notes requested that 
she work more rapidly, in the negative induction conditions the notes re- 
quested that she work more slowly. The specific notes and the time schedule 
governing their delivery follows: 


Experimental 
time elapsed 
before delivery All subjects received these notes: 
4 min. “I wonder who will use these boards.” (signed) Paster. 
“I wish I had a coke right now.” Painter. 
8 min. “Gee, but my fingers are getting sticky.” Paster. 
12 min. “I wish I had a radio in here.” Paster. 
“Don’t you think this will make awfully loud checker- 
boards?” (smear of red paint). Painter. 
Positive Induction Subjects Negative Induction Subjects 
Received these Notes: Received these Notes: 


16’ “Can you hurry things up a bit?” Painter. “‘Let’s try to set a record—the slowest 
subjects they ever had.” Painter. 
20’ “The painter is hounding me for more “You're getting way ahead of me— 
boards—can you cut them out a little _relax.”’ Paster. 
faster?” Paster. 

“Hate to bother you but I’m twiddling my “Please work a little slower. I’m flooded 
thumbs. Couldn’t you speed it up?’ in cardboard and drowning in paint.” 
Painter. Painter. 

24’ “I’ve only got one board left, can you step “Take it easy, I’m tired.”’ Paster. 
on it?” Paster. 
28’ “Time’s running out, let’s really make a “‘Painting takes more time than you think 


spurt.” Paster. —slow down.” Painter. 

“The messenger says we only have a few “We've done a lot of these things. Let’s 
minutes—see how fast we can go.” _ take it easy now.” Paster. 
Painter. 
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RESULTS 


The difference in the number of cardboards cut during the intervals of 
neutral and of induction notes is taken as an indication of the extent of 
acceptance of induction. 

Table 2 presents data on the effect of induction on the subject’s produc- 
tivity. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN DEVIATION FROM LEVEL OF PRODUCTION IN THE 8’-16’ 
PRE-INDUCTION PERIOD 





N 16'-24' Induction Period — 24'-32' Induction Period 





Hi Co+ Ind 13 + 2°92 + $92 
Lo Co+ Ind 12 + 2-92 + $09 
Hi Co — Ind 13 — 1°00 — 2°16 
Lo Co— Ind 12 — +58 — 42 





For purposes of analysis, the experiment is divided into four 8-minute 
periods. The 8’-16' period is taken as a base line. During these 8 minutes 
the subject receives only neutral notes and no attempt is made to influence 
her rate of production.* The figures reported represent mean deviations 
from this base during the two later induction periods. 

It is clear, first, that the direction of “group” induction, via the notes, 
had a major effect on the rate of production. In the positive induction con- 
ditions production increases markedly. In the negative induction condition 
the rate of production decreases. During either of these two induction periods 
(16’-24’ and 24’-32’), differences between production in positive and nega- 
tive induction conditions are all significant by t test at, at least, the -1% 
level of confidence. 

The relations between cohesiveness and productivity are as follows. 
When the communications called for increased production, there were no 
significant differences between the high and low cohesive groups. There 
were differences, however, when the notes urged a reduction in production. 
In this “slow-down” condition, subjects in high cohesive groups decrease 
continuously from induction period to induction period. Scores for both 
periods are significantly below the base line level of production at better 
than the 1% level of confidence. For the 16’-24’ interval, t= 3°40; for the 
24'-32' interval, t= 5-31. In the low cohesive groups, subjects decrease 
slightly in the 16’-24’ period and then increase their output. Neither of these 
scores is significantly below base line production; t’s for the two induction 





3. During the first eight minutes, the subject was growing accustomed to her job and the note writing 
procedure. In addition, she received only two notes during this time whereas in each of the other eight- 
minute periods she received three notes. For these reasons, data for the first period are not comparable 
to the remaining periods and are not reported. 
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periods are 0-60 and 0-82 respectively. The difference between Hi Co— 
and Lo Co— subjects, in the 24’-32’ period, is significant by t test at better 
than the 2% level of confidence. In the 16’~24' period, the difference is in 
the predicted direction but is not significant. 

The effects of the cohesiveness variable stand out more clearly in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 | 
ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS OF GROUP INDUCTION 





Number of Accepters Number of Non-accepters 








Hi Co+ Ind 13 re) 
Lo Co+ Ind II I 
Hi Co— Ind II 2 
Lo Co — Ind 4 8 





This table presents a breakdown, by condition, of subjects who accepted 
and who did not accept group induction. A non-accepter is defined as a 
subject who during at least one of the last two periods shifted her rate of 
production in a direction opposite to that of group induction. Thus, a 
negative induction subject who in at least one of these periods increased her 
rate of production over that of the immediately preceding period would 
be classed a non-accepter. Similarly, a positive induction subject who 
decreased her rate of production would be so classified. Again there are no 
differences between Hi Co+ and Lo+; almost all subjects in both conditions 
accepted induction. Differences between Hi Co— and Lo Co— are marked. 
Seventy-five per cent of all Lo Co— subjects are non-accepters and only 
15% of Hi Co— are non-accepters. This difference is significant at the 1% 
level of confidence using Fisher's exact treatment of a 2 X 2 table, 

Table 4 presents gross production data for the last three periods. 





TABLE 4 
MEAN NUMBER OF CARDBOARDS CUT IN EACH PERIOD 
8’-16' 16'-24' 24'-32' 
N Pre-induction Induction Induction 
Period Period Period 
Hi Co + Ind 13 $°31 8-23 11°23 
Lo Co + Ind 12 6°16 9:08 11°25 
Hi Co — Ind 13 6°31 $°31 4°15 


Lo Co — Ind 12 6°42 5°84 6:00 
The figures represent the mean of the total number of cardboards cut by 
the subjects in each condition. The differences between high and low cohesive 
groups are similar to those presented in Table 2. In the negative induction 
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conditions, low cohesive subjects are less acceptant of induction and more 
productive than high cohesive subjects. Though again there are no significant 
differences in the positive induction conditions, the small differences that do 
exist are in favor of the low cohesive subjects. This may be attributable to 
the lower initial level of cutting of the high cohesive subjects. Despite the 
random assignment of subjects to the various experimental conditions, for 
some reason subjects in the Hi Co+ groups cut at a slower rate than subjects 
in any of the other conditions. 

In summary, the data indicate no necessary relationship between co- 
hesiveness and high productivity. Group members will accept induction either 
to increase or decrease production. Whether or not highly cohesive groups 
are more likely to develop standards of high production rather than low 
production is a separate question but evidence from industrial studies (2) 
(e.g. the slow down) indicates that this is not the case. 

Cohesiveness appears to be a determining variable in the negative but 
not in the positive induction condition. In the positive induction condition, 
both high and low cohesive subjects accept group induction and increase 
their output markedly. In the negative induction condition, the high cohesive 
subjects are more accepting of group induction and consequently less pro- 
ductive than low cohesive subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


These experimental results indicate that it is necessary to study more 
carefully the relationships between the direction of induction and its accept- 
ance. In an earlier study (4) induction has been formulated as the direction 
imposed on an own force. It is presumed that a relationship exists between 
inducer and inducee such that the inducer either controls or represents a 
goal object for the inducee. The desirability of the goal object is a determin- 
ant of the magnitude of the force on the inducee toward the goal. The 
specific activities necessary to achieve the goal determine the direction of 
this force. At various times, a number of very diverse activities may lead 
to any one goal. In order, for example, that a farm boy be able to please his 
father, it may be necessary at one time to slop the hogs and at another time 
to mix chicken mash. Thus, the inducer can modify the direction of an 
inducee’s own force by specifying the activities necessary to reach the goal. 
The inducer’s success will depend on the direction and magnitude of other 
forces acting on the inducee. If the specified activity is negatively valent or 
if other inducing agents are attempting to exert contrary influence, the 
inducer may be unsuccessful. Induction will be accepted up to the magnitude 
of the force toward the goal object. If other forces of greater magnitude and 
opposite direction are active, induction will be unsuccessful. 

In the present experimental setup it is assumed that there are essentially 
two forces operating on the subject: 
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1. A force to be an accepted member of his particular group. (f, 


r) 
2. A force to doa good job and win the praise of the experimenter. i f 


» Oxp 


It is presumed that the magnitude of f,, .xp is similar in all experimental 
variations and that the magnitude of f, ,, is greater in the high than in 
the low cohesive conditions. The direction of f,, ¢xp is always the same since 
the experimental instructions implied that speed and quantity of output were 
important. The direction of f, ,, is different in the’ positive and negative 
induction situations. In the positive condition the group induces the subject 
to speed up and in the negative condition to slow down. 

It is apparent that the force constellations in the positive and negative 
induction situations are quite different. In the positive induction condition 
the two forces, f,, gr and f,, exp, have precisely the same direction. In the 
negative induction condition they have opposite directions.‘ Our experi- 
mental results suggest that only when these two forces are opposite in direc- 
tion does the magnitude of f,, ,, determine the degree of acceptance of 
induction. 

More generally, this relationship may be stated in this way: Induction is 
formalized as the direction imposed on an own force. The success of induc- 
tion will depend upon the magnitude-and direction of other forces operating 
in the field. If other forces are opposite in direction to the induced direction, 
the acceptance of induction will depend upon the magnitude of the own force 
towards the goal controlled by sa inducing agent. If all other forces are 
similar in direction to the induced direction, the acceptance of induction will 
be relatively independent of the magnitude of this own force.® 

The application of this conceptualization to predictions of a differential 
acceptance of induction in high and low cohesive groups demands further 
specification of the magnitude of forces opposite in direction to the group 
forces. If the opposing force has a magnitude greater than that of the force 
toward the high cohesive group or less than that of the force toward the low 
cohesive group, there should be no differences between high and low co- 
hesive groups. Between these limits, high cohesive groups should win greater 
acceptance of induction than low cohesive groups.* In the present experi- 





4. There are two bits of related evidence which support this analysis. Table 3 shows that 40% of all 
cases in the negative induction conditions did at some time reject group induction whereas only 4% of 
subjects in the positive induction conditions did so. Further, in Table 2 it can be seen that positive 
induction subjects accelerated their rate of production at a far more rapid rate than did negative induction 
subjects decrease their production rate. 

§. It would be possible to further test this formulation of the induction process by reversing the 
experimental design used in this study. If the experimenter were somehow to induce forces on the 
subjects to work slowly, we should predict the opposite of the results reported in this paper. There 
should be differences between high and low cohesive groups in the positive induction condition and 
no differences in the negative induction condition. 

6. Essentially, this is a theory of the occurrence or non-occurrence of a specific induced act. Implicit 
is the assumption that if the resultant force towards a particular activity is greater than zero, the person 
will perform that activity whether the resultant force has a high or low magnitude. Quite possibly 
employing criteria such as “eagerness to perform an activity” or “effort expended attempting to over- 
come a barrier” will necessitate further refinement of the present theory to include the effects of varying 
magnitudes of resultant force. 
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ment, then, it is presumed that in the positive induction condition any 
opposing forces that existed were of a lesser magnitude than the force toward 
the low cohesive group’ and that in the negative induction condition the 
magnitude of the opposing force was between the specified limits. 

Though the term group productivity, as employed in this study, has a 
very limited and specific meaning (output per unit time), these elaborations 
of the cohesiveness-attraction theory do seem applicable to other formula- 
tions of productivity. “Group productivity” does commonly have a variety 
of other meanings; for example, the quality of a group product, or the speed 
and efficiency with which a group locomotes toward a given goal, or the 
degree of realization of group potential, etc. No matter what the criteria 
of productivity, or the structure of the particular task, high cohesive groups 
should (within the specified limits) be more successful at overcoming forces 
with direction opposite to group induced direction. 
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7. It is conceivable that if the induction period had been extended in time, restraining forces would 
have grown to such magnitude that a difference between high and low cohesive groups would have 


appeared, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Psychologists interested in characterizing individuals or groups are con- 
cerned regarding the form their assessments should take. Sometimes ratings 
of behavior are used. Ratings typically refer to such characteristics of in- 
dividuals as dependability, cooperativeness, leadership, insight, etc. The 
rater, presumably on the basis of past experience with the subject being 
rated, usually places the individual at some point along a scale to represent 
the extent to which the subject has exhibited or is capable of exhibiting this 
particular characteristic. While superficially such a technique appears desir- 
able, in actual practice it suffers from numerous defects. All too often the 
rater does not have sufficient information to make the rating, or the degree 
of agreement between separate raters is disappointingly low. In a recent 
study (4) faculty members were asked to rate the leg terchin potential of a 
number of students. Although these particular faculty members were 
nominated by the students as the “two faculty members-who knew them 
best”, the degree of agreement between the ratings was essentially zero. 
Different raters use different standards and often retain unique definitions 
of the characteristic being rated in spite of training and clear instructions. 
The “‘halo effect”, the tendency for there to be spuriously high inter- 
correlations between different rated characteristics, is well known. 





1. The work described in this paper was done under a contract between the U.S. Navy, Office of 
Naval Research and the University of Rochester. This is the fifth paper resulting from that work, 
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In an effort to overcome these and other difficulties with ratings psychol- 
ogists have increasingly turned their efforts toward the minute categoriza- 
tion of small behavior units. Notable among such efforts is the recent work 
of Bales (1), Bales and Gerbrands (2), Chapple (8), Cattell and Wispe (7), 
Guetzkow (9), and others. Not only have such authors used small units of 
analysis in overcoming some of the limitations of ratings, but such an 
analysis gives hope of understanding at an intimate level the on-going 
process of group interaction. Even with the pioneering work mentioned 
we still need to know more about variations in group characterizations as 
a function of the categories used and the goal orientation of the group 
members. We also need information about the reliability of such categoriza- 
tions, about the intercorrelation between different categorizations, about the 
relationship of such categorizations to other measures of group functioning, 
and about many other similar problems. It is the purpose of this report to 


give some tentative answers to these needs. 


PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS 


The basic method used was to have small groups of subjects work on 
three different work tasks in a laboratory situation. The subjects were ob- 
served through one-way vision mirrors and their conversation was trans- 
mitted to the observation room by a series of microphones, an amplifier 
and loud-speakers. While the subjects were working two independent 
observers immediately categorized their behavior and after each task rated 
the subjects on a number of different traits. 

The subjects were forty volunteer junior and sophomore Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps students. Each subject served approximately twenty 
hours and was paid at an hourly rate. In addition group and individual prizes 
were offered. On the basis of low acquaintance ratings the subjects were 
formed into five groups of eight. Each pd of eight subjects first worked 
as a “‘leaderless group” on three different tasks. The tasks were: 

A Reasoning Task. Each subject was handed a card containing four “given 
statements” for a syllogistic reasoning problem. Each one also received a 
sheet of paper containing statements which were to be marked true, false, 
or indeterminate, in terms of the given statement. The subjects were allowed 
to tell each other their given statements but could not show the cards to one 
another. Group agreement about any “to be proven” statement was required 
and since each subject had one or more given statements appropriate to each 
problem considerable coordination of verbal behavior was required. 

A Mechanical Assembly Task. The subjects were furnished with one ve 
general line diagram of the object they were to assemble. They built nif 
things as bridges, backstops, observation stands, etc., using bolts and pre-cut 
and pre-drilled lumber. Their essential task was to assemble the available 
material. 
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A Discussion Task. Group discussion was required regarding some con- 
troversial question. As an example the subjects were handed a card which 
said “Discuss the following: The church as an institution is out-dated and 
serves no useful function in modern society. Reach a conclusion as to your 
acceptance or rejection of this statement. Try to answer the following 
questions concerning the statement: 


1. What functions does the church serve in our society? 
2. Are these functions necessary to modern man? 
3. Can they be served equally well by other social institutions? 


Come to some agreement among yourselves and write a conclusion setting 
forth your reasons for accepting or rejecting the statement.” 

When the subjects of a group reported they were furnished with different 
colored laboratory coats. They were given the reasoning task and the experi- 
menter left the room. They were allowed to work on any task not more 
than 30 minutes or until they had completed it. The experimenter then 
returned and told the subjects they could have a short break, during which 
time they threw darts, played cards, or talked. The purpose of the break 
was to try to dissipate any set that had developed during the reasoning task. 
At the end of about ten minutes the experimenter returned and gave the 
subjects the mechanical assembly task. When it was completed another break 
followed and then the discussion task was given. 

Within a week or two the subjects again were run on tasks similar to 
those they had worked on before. In this case, however, the group of eight 
had been broken down into two groups of four, the two groups being 
matched on leadership ability as judged from the performance of the in- 
dividuals in the previous group of eight work. The second session was a 
“Jeaderless session” but the third meeting was an “appointed session”. In 
this session three of the original four men were present while the fourth 
subject was from another group of four and he was placed in charge of the 
group. He was told that he was responsible for the group’s work and had 
authority over the other men. Enough of these “appointed sessions” were run 
so that each subject served as the appointed leader once. Finally the eight men 
were returned to their original group and were run in a “‘leaderless session”. 
Unless otherwise indicated the data throughout this report are based on the 
results of the leaderless group of four and the second leaderless group of 
eight. 


THE CATEGORIZING AND RATING OF BEHAVIOR 


While the subjects were working their behavior was continuously cate- 
gorized. Throughout, two observers were used. They were housed in 
separate booths to assure independence of observation. As has been men- 
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tioned, each subject wore a colored laboratory coat allowing the easy 
identification of the subjects. 

Behavior was coded by the observers with respect to the originator of 
the action, the type of behavior and, if appropriate, the recipient of the 


TABLE I 


LIST OF CATEGORIES 
Minor = L 


Major = M 


1-19. Shows a personal feeling of. 


I. 


Aggressiveness or anger. 


2. Anxiety or insecurity. 


s = et 
Noe 


of os An & Ww 


. Attention or readiness. 
. Confusion. 

. Cooperativeness. 

. Deference. 


Dissatisfaction. 


. Formality or reserve. 


Friendliness. 


. Negativism or rebelliousness. 
. Satisfaction or accomplishment. 
. Status (superior). 


20-39. Proposes and initiates action. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


Calls for attention. 

Asks for information or facts. 
Diagnosis situation—makes interpre- 
tation. 

Asks for expression of feeling or 
opinion. 

Proposes course of action for self. 
Proposes course of action for others. 
Supports or gives information regard- 
ing his proposal. 

Defends self (or his proposals) from 
attack. 

Initiates action toward problem solving 
which is continued or followed. 


. Supports proposal of another. 
. Agrees or approves. 

. Gives information. 

. Gets insight. 

. General discussion re task. 

. Expression of opinion. 


40-49. Disagrees and argues—with a somewhat 
negative connotation. 

Disagrees or skeptical. 

Argues with others. 

Vigorously argues with others. 

Deflates others. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 


Gives bald commands or prohibits (in 
disagreeable fashion). 


50-59. Leader roles in carrying out action. 


§0. 


55- 


Gives information on how to carry 
out action. 


. Praises, commends, rewards. 


. Expresses a desire that something be 


done. 


. Asks for assistance for others. 
. Asks for assistance for self (not for 


direction). 
Integrates group behavior. 


60-69. Follower and “‘worker’” roles in carrying 


out action. 


. Follows suggestion or directions. 

. Offers to help or helps. 

. Imitates others. 

. Asks for permission. 

. Collaborates with others. 

. Answers question. 

. Performance of simple work unit 


(group oriented). 


. Performance of simple work unit—an 


independent effort. 


. Passively helps. 


70-79. Abortive or non-productive behavior, 


70. 


71. 
72. 


re problem. 
Initiates action which is not followed 
or continued. 
Verbal interplay without outcome. 
Listens, but doesn’t express self or 
enter in. 


90-99. Miscellaneous. 


90. 
gl. 
92. 


Stands around doing nothing. 
Engages in “out of field” activity. 
Engages in incidental conversation 
while working. 
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behavior. This coded behavior was dictated by each observer to separate 
tape recorders. A timer automatically indicates thirty-second periods on the 
record. As an example a short section of tape when played back might sound 
like “Buzz, red 24 group, green 26 group, purple 22 yellow, Buzz’. This 
would mean that the half minute timer sounded, that red asked for an expres- 
sion of opinion from the group. Then green proposed a course of action for 
the group and that yellow gave information to purple. The second buzz 
indicates that this behavior fell within a half minute period. In later studies 
a modified Stenograph machine has been used for recording and is found 
to be superior to electrical recording. A description of this new technique 
is given in a note by Carter, Haythorn, Meirowitz and Lanzetta (6). 

Table I shows the list of categories used in the present work. Many of 
the items were taken from other lists, particularly that of Bales and Ger- 
brands (2). Probably the list is not completely exhaustive but seems to 
include most of the behavior in which we were interested. The “shows 
a personal feeling of’ categories are undoubtedly very important but we 
are not satisfied with our use of them. They are used too infrequently and 
lack the objectivity of other categories. The grouping of the categories was 
largely determined by the sequence of the on-going process of group 
behavior and by the roles different participants might take. 

One of the problems in the use of such categories is determining the 
units of behavior to be categorized. For example, category 72 is “Listens, 
but doesn’t express self or enter in”. A non-communicative subject might 
not say a word in ten minutes of discussion but appear to be listening—how 
many 72's should he be given? As a working rule an effort was made to 
categorize at least one unit of behavior for every change in behavior. A 
change of behavior was defined quite narrowly—for example, if on mech- 
anical assembly a subject put a bolt in it might be called 66, if he put another 
bolt in he got another 66. At first the rule was also adopted that expressions 
of feeling and behavior involving no change would be recorded at least once 
per subject each half minute. This did not prove feasible because on-going 
action was so fast, behavior was missed if the rule was followed. On the 
whole it is believed the recorded categorizations include almost all action or 
changes in action, but they do not adequately include feelings or inactions. 

Table II shows the distribution of categorized behavior by task for groups 
of eight and groups of four. All categories which represented less than 5% 
of the behavior on any one of the tasks have been eliminated from the table. 
It will be noted that considerably more “feelings of” behavior are recorded 
for groups of eight than for groups of four. Little significance is placed on 
this since throughout the observation period an effort was made to increase 
the categorizations in this area. The other percentages are believed to be 
more stable. There is no conscious awareness of any other shift in categoriza- 
tion standards and the number of units on which the percentages are based 
is quite large (varying from 1830 to 6209 per task). The total relative number 
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of categories in the “initiating action’, the “disagrees”, the “leader role” 


“follower role”, and “non-productive behavior” categories is very similar 
for the groups of four and the groups of eight. As might be expected there 
seems to be more “‘out-of-field” behavior in the large group. 



































TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BEHAVIOR BY CATEGORIES 
Groups of 4 Groups of 8 
Categories : Mech. MSI ; Mech. at a 
Reasoning Assembly Discussion | Reasoning Assembly Dascussion 
| = ECLA Woes 
9 7 7 sol d| 87 24 46 
Others 13 6 12 | 23 I'9 
Total “Feelings of” 2°0 1-2 4°2 | 8-0 68 5°8 
| 
22 18-0 2-2 3°3 | 13°9 22 3°1 
23 158 9°6 $I 8-1 6:2 $2 
24 *§ re) 6-2 | een 2 48 
27 9 2 16°0 ec : g 16°4 
31 33 9 69 | 370 “4 2"4 
32 43 21 3°6 | 1473 4:2 6°7 
34 8 $°5 1-2 | 13 79 1-6 
35 9 9 18-3 | 4°2 9 24°2 
Others 11°6 9°5 14°8 | Imer 6:0 9°5 
Total “Initiating Action” $71 30°9 75°4 | $7°5 28°7 73°9 
40 2°8 14 $0 | 1°6 9 $0 
Others 1°3 "7 24 | 8 6 4°4 
Total “Disagrees” 41 21 74 | 2°4 1°5 9°4 
= wae Seene magus as —_ ee ee 
Total ‘Leader Roles” 22 $°6 2"4 | 2°4 4°5 21 
= oi parece & peibaoasiiiainaieiseletiy iesieiaen peiiscighitinlaiieiaiass 
61 I $3 3 | rye) I'9 2 
64 I 12°2 ‘I | og 14'0 ° 
65 $°6 9 2°5 I*4 “I 2 
66 28-2 24°2 3°4 22°7 269 22 
Others “I 8-9 “4 kom 39 "5 
Total “Follower Roles” 34'1 $1°5 6-7 24'2 $12 31 
Total “‘Non-productive 
Behavior” *3 3°6 3°0 2 1°8 19 
i on — = - = Sener peenciacintinatneeeneeerenpreestennemans _ 
Total “‘Out-of-field 
Behavior” 3 4°9 1:2 $I 6°4 43 
Average Units per session | 248 290 193 302 621 238 





Of particular significance is the wide variation in + 0 of behavior 


associated with different tasks. While because of the very 


arge number of 


units involved in this analysis, percentage differences of as little as 1% may 
be statistically significant, we will confine the discussion to larger differences. 
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The reasoning task seems to include about 50% initiating activities with par- 
ticular emphasis on asking for and giving information and making diagnoses. 
About one quarter of the behavior is follower behavior. In contrast the 
mechanical assembly task involves much less behavior devoted to initiating 
action but much more to action by the “followers” or “workers”. The 
discussion task involves practically no “worker” behavior but is almost 
exclusively involved in talking about the initiation of action or in disagree- 
ments with what was said. It should be particularly emphasized that the kind 
of behavior seen in a group is very much a function of the task orientation 
of the group. Much of the analysis of group behavior has been performed 
on nla from discussion groups. It can readily be seen that if there is concern 
regarding follower or worker behavior some other task is much more appro- 
priate. The major conclusion to be drawn from these distributions is the very 
marked differences in behavior of groups depending on the activity in which 
they are engaged. 

It has been mentioned that at the end of each task the observers inde- 
pendently rated each of the subject’s behavior. These ratings were made on 
a seven point scale for fifteen personal traits and four group oriented traits. 
The ratings were recorded on a special form which was held in a board made 
in such a way that as each rating was written a metal strip was pulled over 
the rating. All the subjects were rated on one trait, these ratings were covered 
up as they were made, and then the subjects were rated on the next trait. It 
was hoped that halo effect would be reduced by this technique. Typical 
average values of the ratings varied from 3-1 to 58 with a grand average of 
4:06. The standard deviations varied from °7 to 1°5. 


THE RELIABILITY OF CATEGORIZATIONS AND RATINGS” 


Since there is little disagreement regarding the technique for determining 
the reliability of ratings, these will be considered first. Table IIT shows a 
number of typical reliabilities. These reliabilities were determined by cor- 
relating one observer's ratings’ against the other observer's ratings and cor- 
recting the correlations for double length since in most calculations the 
average of the two observers’ ratings is used. The grand average of the 
individual reliability of each trait rating is -68 with individual reliabilities 
near zero and as high as -94. The average reliability of the “leadership” 
ratings were highest, being -84, and those for “orientation towards group 
acceptance” lowest, being -34. The rating reliabilities shown in Table III are 
thus fairly typical. 

The best method for determining the reliability of categorizations is yet 
to be decided. Guetzkow (9) has recently suggested that reliability be defined 
in terms of the extent to which different observers agree on the categorization 
of the same act. This might be called an instantaneous reliability since it 
requires that both observers independently perceive a particular act of a given 
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member of the group as occurring at a given time and that they also classify 
the act similarly. It is our opinion that these requirements are overly rigorous 
since they require, in effect, that every defined act or unit of behavior of each 


TABLE III 


RELIABILITY OF CATEGORIES AND RATINGS 


| By Ratings By Categories 














| Groups of 4 Groups of 8 | Groups of 4 Groups of 8 
“Leadership” on}: | 
Reasoning Task i 76 | “80 “89 
Mech. Assembly Task “79 "85 | “70 *85 
Discussion Task “82 04 “89 “90 
** Authoritarianism’’ on?: | 
Reasoning Task | 77 76 “82 55 
Mech. Assembly Task | 63 “88 | 62 *53 
Discussion Task | “60 76 °59 “88 
“Initiative” on®: 
Reasoning Task 66 "74 65 ‘60 
Mech. Assembly Task “67 “75 “80 “85 
Discussion Task 74 *gI 76 “82 
“Submissiveness’’ on*: 
Mech. Assembly Task “$1 “76 “60 "59 
“Insight” on}: #33 £23633 $33 23& 33 
Reasoning Task | °66 "74 “56 “87 "39 “89 
Mech. Assembly Task | ‘91 “80 | ‘20 “62 68 60 
Discussion Task ‘67 23 |— 68 —_ “54 
| | 





1. Categories 21, 23, 24 through 29, 32, 33, 50 through $5, 65. 
2. Categories 40 through 44. 

3. Categories 25, 26, and 29. 

4. Categories 60 through 63, 68. 

5. Categories 23, 33. 


member of the group be perceived and similarly categorized. It is not our 
experience that independent observers will simultaneously be focused on 
exactly the same individual or his particular minute behavior. 

Bales (1) has used two techniques for determining reliability. In one of 
them he plots the total number of units for any category as noted by inde- 
pendent observers on the binomial probability paper designed by Mosteller 
and Tukey (11). While this is a very useful training technique it is not entirely 
satisfactory as a reliability measure. One can determine that certain categori- 
zations fall outside the limits of chance fluctuation at a particular level of 
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significance but no index measure of reliability is given. Likewise, Bales’ 
examples refer to the reliability of categorization when the categories are 
summed for all the members of the group. Our own experience is that when 
this technique is applied to individuals the number of points exceeding the 
significance limits are considerably greater than for data grouped over 
individuals. Bales’ other technique involves making a chi square test in an 
attempt to show that the number of categorizations made by the two 
observers do not fall outside the limits of random sampling. If the obtained 
chi square does not exceed a «50 probability level then it is judged that the 
categorizations are reliable, but how reliable is not indicated. 

Our solution to the reliability problem avoids the over rigorousness of 
Guetzkow’s formulation and the mentioned problems of Bales’ techniques. 
We have computed reliabilities by correlating the number of units of 
behavior for particular categories awarded each individual subject by inde- 
pendent observers over a particular unit of time. The reliabilities shown in 
Table III represent the corrected correlations between the number of times 
each observer indicated each of our subjects exhibited behavior falling in 
particular categories during the session involved. Thus the theory underlying 
these reliabilities is quite similar to the idea of a comparable-form test 
reliability where for a reliable test we require that the subject makes com- 
parable scores but not that the scores necessarily be made on exactly similar 
items. When determined in this way the reliabilities shown in Table III seem 
fairly adequate although higher coefficients would be desired. 

The data on submissiveness illustrates an important point; namely, that 
the kind of behavior to be observed is related to the task toward which the 
group is working. For both the reasoning and discussion tasks so few 
examples of behavior were catalogued as falling in 60, 61, 62, 63 or 68 
that no assessment of the subjects could be made for this trait. When a 
subject sits back and says nothing during the discussion task it is difficult 
to tell whether he is being submissive, has no ideas, or is just bored. On the 
other hand on the mechanical assembly task there are many units of work, 
so that all subjects can be active at the same time. Here we can assess the 
extent to which the subjects exhibit different non-initiatory behaviors. 

Category 33 is “gets insight”. On the reasoning task and mechanical 
assembly task there are insights to be made but the number is somewhat 
limited. On discussion there are practically no true insights. Because of this 
the reliabilities are low or indeterminate. If, however, the concept of insight 
is broadened to include category 23, “diagnosis situation—makes inter- 
pretation”, then the number of behaviors diagnosed as insightful increases 
with corresponding increases in reliability. This illustrates that for a type of 
behavior to be reliably categorized it needs to occur a significant number of 
times or be so important and obvious that observers will not miss it in the 
mass of on-going behavior. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CATEGORIZATIONS AND 
RATINGS 


Table IV shows the correlation between the sum of categories which 
might be included in each more global trait characteristic and the ratings 
of that trait. It will be observed ta these correlations are all positive and 
range from a low of +30 to a high of -86. In general the agreements are 
highest where the reliabilities are highest. The hypothetical degree of agree- 
ment to be expected is not clear. It can be argued that the minute categoriza- 
tions represent actual behavior and are the operational definition of the 


TABLE IV 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CATEGORIZATIONS AND RATINGS 








Groups of 4 Groups of 8 

“Leadership” on: 

Reasoning Task 65 "83 

Mech. Assembly Task “70 “82 

Discussion Task 86 “82 
“*Authoritarianism”’ on: 

Reasoning Task *30 *70 

Mech. Assembly Task “49 “61 

Discussion Task “48 *60 
“Initiative” on: 

Reasoning Task 64 “58 

Mech. Assembly Task “66 69 

Discussion Task °55 58 
““Submissiveness’” on: 

Mech. Assembly Task *60 . *30 
“Insight” on: +33 $23 & 33 33 $23 & 33 

Reasoning Task “41 57 69 68 

Mech. Assembly Task 69 *58 “51 -58 

Discussion Task — *$5 — 62 





meaning of each trait characteristic. If this were true there should be perfect 
agreement between the two. However, it can be objected that we havenot 
included the proper categories for each trait. A more important criticism is 
that the traits based on a simple sum of the behaviors falling under it ignores 
the relative importance of different behaviors and also glosses over the 
integrated, wholistic character of individuals’ behavior. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the magnitude of the correlations reported in Table IV are such 
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that if the two variables were assessed with high reliability there would be 
a very high degree of agreement between the ratings of behavior and the 
frequency of occurrence of micro-units of behavior on which such ratings 
are based. This conclusjon is limited to categorizations and ratings made by 
well trained and reliable raters assessing individuals they have just observed 
performing. 


INTERCORRELATION BETWEEN TRAITS 


Table V shows the intercorrelation between five of the traits as deter- 
mined from the categorizations and from the trait ratings. It will be noted 
that the intercorrelations based on ratings are extremely high for both the 
groups of four and groups of eight. The average of the intercorrelations of 


TABLE V 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN TRAITS AS DETERMINED BY CATEGORIES 
AND BY RATINGS FOR THE MECHANICAL ASSEMBLY TASK 











l 
| Submis- Insight 
Leadership | Authoritarian| Initiative siveness (23 & 33 
Groups of | Groups of | Groups of | Groups of | Groups 2) 
4 8 4 8 4 8 4 8 4 8 
Based on Ratings 
Leadership 83. °89| ‘or ‘or |—°78 —83| 82 ‘90 
Authoritarian 83. “89 78 81 |—-84 —o1| *62 °86 
Initiative “QI ‘OI “78 “81 —*76 —*82| °79 *90 
Submissiveness |—-+78 —-*83 |—°84 —o1|—°76 —°82 —*66 —*88 
Insight 
(#23 & 33) 82 «90 | “62 #86) *79 “90 |—*66 —-88 
Based on 
Categories 
Leadership 15°72) *24*® = =-gr*®|—-45 —+28| -48* -80* 
Authoritarian "IS °72 16 =°79 |—"47 —°32| °I7 °§2 
Initiative 24* -o1*| +16 +79 —28 —+23| +46 63 
Submissiveness |—-45 —*28 |—-47 —+32/—'28 —-23 —45 —‘I9 
Insight 
(#23 & 33) “48* 80%! 17°52) 46 63 |—"45 —"I9 




















* When corrected for overlap the -24 becomes — -o1, the -91 becomes *82, the -48 becomes — -o5 
and the -80 becomes -66. 


the ratings for groups of four is -79 and for groups of eight is -88. The 

average reliability of the ratings for the groups of four are somewhat lower 

than those for the groups of eight. Undoubtedly these correlations are too 

high due to a very considerable halo error. Even considering the effect of 

halo error their size is surprising. The observers were trained and sophisti- 
R 
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cated and particularly tried to make each rating independent of previous 
ratings. Perhaps it might be argued that leadership, initiative, insight, 
authoritarianism, and lack of submissiveness all fall within some more global 
personality constellation. At least it can be said that our raters perceived these 
characteristics as forming a tightly knit group. 

The intercorrelations based on the actual behaviors categorized under 
each trait present quite a different picture. On the whole the intercorrelations 
based on the groups of 8 are quite high, having an average of -60. Except for 
the fact that submissiveness now seems much more independent, the other 
correlations are of the same general order of magnitude as were those for 
the ratings. The correlations between leadership and authoritarianism, 
initiative, and insight are +72, -91 and -80 respectively. It might be suggested 
that these particular correlations are spuriously high since some of the 
behaviors included in leadership are also included in determining the other 
traits. But are we to deny that initiative is a part of leadership? In other words 
it would seem in fact that the traits of leadership, authoritarianism, initiative 
and insight are closely related in actual behavior when performing in a group 
as large as eight. 

The picture of the trait intercorrelations for groups of four is quite 
different. Interestingly the correlations between traits seem to be consider- 
ably lower except for those with submissiveness which seem higher. It might 
be asked why the relationship between different traits and submissiveness 
should be higher in the smaller group. Since the two sets of reliabilities are 
approximately the same, difference in reliability is not the answer. It is 
believed that in a group of four the behavior observed is much more a function 
of all the separate capacities of the individuals involved. In the larger group 
of eight a submissive individual can fade into the somewhat undifferentiated 
background of those who are not active and thus is not likely to be observed. 
In smaller groups the observer not only keeps closer account of the behavior 
of each individual but the individual himself is more exposed and more 
behavior is demanded of him by the situation. This same type of explanation 
can account for the remainder of the results, namely the fact that the cor- 
relations between leadership, initiative, authoritarianism and insight are quite 
high for the group of eight and lower for the groups of four. In the group 
of four each individual has sufficient latitude or space in which to behave 
and thus the basic abilities of each individual can be expressed; but in the 
larger group only the more forceful individuals are able to express their 
abilities and ideas since the amount of freedom in the situation is not suffi- 
cient to accommodate all the group members. Thus the correlations between 
different trait characteristics will become higher as the group becomes larger, 
if the assessment is based on actual behavior. If, however, a group becomes 
so large that different formal or functional positions appear, then the relation- 
ship between trait characteristics might again become smaller since behavior 
is here expressed in what might be called a subgroup atmosphere. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS REGARDING LEADERSHIP 


While this report is largely concerned with a consideration of the problem 
of describing individuals’ behavior as they work in a group setting, it may 
be valuable to include material showing how such work can be applied to 
different psychological and group problems. With the study of small groups 
it is possible to investigate some of the phenomena of leadership. As an 
example by appointing leaders we have been able, to study the shifts in 
behavior which go with leadership status. This work is reported in more 
detail elsewhere (5). Another problem in leadership theory is the extent to 
which leadership is specific to particular situations. In previous work (4) it 
has been suggested that the exercise of leadership is somewhat a function of 
the task on which the group is working. Table VI shows the intercorrelations 


TABLE VI 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TASKS ON “LEADERSHIP” 














By Ratings By Categories 
Groups of 4 Groups of 8| Groups of 4 Groups of 8 
Reasoning vs. Mech. Assembly “53 “59 ‘47 71 
Discussion vs. Mech. Assembly 37 *58 +26 39 
Reasoning vs. Discussion *62 -78 “$1 -38 





between individuals’ leadership ratings on the three different tasks. In general 
these correlations are somewhat higher than are those which were obtained 
in an earlier study, where it was found that the correlations between ratings 
for a group of four for reasoning and mechanical assembly was -13, for 
discussion and mechanical assembly was +31 and for reasoning and discussion 
was ‘27. Our present results are strengthened by the intercorrelations based 
on the categories. In general it is now believed that while there is some 
specificity of leadership relative to the task there is also generality of leader- 
ship over tasks to such an extent that the correlation between leadership 
performance will be about -40 from task to task. Of course this conclusion 
is limited to the types of tasks investigated and to subjects of the same general 
level of ability as those used. 

Another possible use of the small group technique is in the assessment 
of leadership (10, 12). However, the validity of the technique when com- 
pared with outside criteria is still to be determined. During he past summer 
many of the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps students studied partici- 
pated in summer cruises. In an effort to collect performance data regarding 
the subjects’ behavior on the cruise, members of our staff accompanied the 
fnidshipmen. Table VII shows the relationship between the small group 
leadership ratings collected in the laboratory and the criterion data available. 


Assessments were made by our staff, by midshipmen from other universities 
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and by the commissioned officers responsible for the students on the cruise. 
The overall cruise ratings and the overall ratings made by the local Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps staff were also obtained. First it should be 
noted that the agreement between the different sources of criteria is often 
low. This fact is amply confirmed by previous work (3, 4). There are diffi- 
culties in treating the data since different numbers of men went on different 
kinds of cruises on different types of ships for varying periods of time. Since 


TABLE VII 


VALIDITY OF LEADERSHIP ASSESSMENT AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF 
CRITERIA 





Leader- Ap- aff Mid- Com. Cruise NROTC 
less —_ pointed ship. Off. Overall Overall 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





1. Leaderless situation leadership 
ratings — Oe. -8 
2. Appointed situation leadership 





ratings $5 ae *I0 28 "39 14 
3. Cruise ratings by staff 36 | 72 “44 ‘17 “14 
4. Cruise ratings by midshipmen  -46 ‘Io | °72 "42 26 “42 
5. Cruise ratings by commis- | 
sioned officers 36 28 +44 "42 °$7 28 
| 


6. Overall cruise rating "35 "39 ‘17 +26 °$7 "35 
7. NROTC Unit overall rating -23 "14 "14 *42 28 "35 
8. Leaderless situation leadership 

ns 4 (tetrachoric correla- 


tions) ‘60 "$2 ‘60 
9. agp situation leader- 
(tetrachoric 

ae *00 58 ‘67 





N is 26 for correlations involving cruise data except for the overall rating where N is 31. For NROTC 
Unit ratings N is 34. Other correlations have N of 40. 


a 


the number of cases is very small the combining of the data may obviously 
affect the validities obtained. Two validity figures are given, one a product 
moment correlation based on a combination of the data and the other a 
tetrachoric correlation based on a simple dicotomization of the criterion and 
assessment data. The validity coefficients are positive but their magnitude is 
not as large as is desirable. These results should be considered most tentative 
since they are based on a very small number of cases. The collection of 


additional data has already started. 


SUMMARY 


The procedure used in working with small groups has been described. 
In characterizing small group behavior two techniques are often used. The 
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first of these is by making ratings and the second is through the minute 
categorization of behavior. The methods employed have been described and 
evaluated. It was shown that the type of 7 as observed depended to a 
large extent on the particular task on which the group was working. In 
general, both methods yield reliable results. The degree of relationship 
between the ratings was such as to indicate that the results of both methods 
included much common behavior. The degree of intercorrelation between 
certain selected traits was very high when based on ratings. Halo effect was 
believed to account for some of this correlation, but it was argued that there 
was considerable true covariance between the different traits. Similar inter- 
correlations based on categorizations were found to be quite high for groups 
of eight but lower for groups of four. It was suggested that these differences 
were associated with differences in group structure and freedom for individual 
behavior. 

Some uses of the small group technique in studying leadership phenomena 
were indicated. The results seem to indicate that there is some generality of 
leadership behavior over tasks. Results of the validation of laboratory assess- 
ments against different external criteria were considered and it was believed 
that such small group assessments possess some validity. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF LABOUR 
TURNOVER AS THE RESULTANT 
OF A QUASI-STATIONARY 
PROCESS 


With a Case Illustration 
(The Glacier Project—IV) 


J. M. M. HILL 





INTRODUCTION 


In a recent article (1) a new method of representation of labour turnover 
was employed which represented the survival of factory entrants as a social 
process with a distinctive and mathematically demonstrable pattern. By this 
method the whole process from engagement to termination was examined 
in two firms for a past period. Differences in the level of the process, as 
revealed by the survival distribution, were related in each case to the institu- 
tional characteristics of the firms examined. In the present paper we shall 
consider the hypothesis that this survival pattern exhibits the properties of 
a quasi-stationary process.(2) That is to say that the distribution presented 
is not only ct but, unless the institutional characteristics change, con- 
stant for succeeding groups of entrants. To examine this hypothesis we shall 
develop the new means of representation into an instrument by which 
changes in the survival distribution can be detected while they occur. In 
doing so we shall have a method which will enable us at any time to answer 
the question whether employees are now staying in the factory for a longer 
or a shorter time than they did formerly. We shall then use the instrument to 
examine the survival pattern in the Glacier Metal Company over a period 
of three years during which a redundancy crisis occurred. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND THE LABOUR TURNOVER PROCESS 


We shall consider first the general nature of the social process involved. 
Our field is that of employing institutions. These are characterized by the 
type of work contract they operate within the scope of which individuals 
enter and leave. Any institution is composed of people who have joined it 
and who must eventually leave it, for the making of an engagement implies 
the breaking of it at some time or another. Thus for our purpose an em por 
ing institution may be simply defined as the people in it at any one time. 
For it to persist through time leavers must be replaced and if the institution 
is to remain unchanged in its unique institutional characteristics a quasi- 
stationary process is implied, a process which in Lewin’s terms “like a river, 
continuously changes its elements even if its velocity and direction remain 
the same”. In terms of Lewin’s formulation such a process is a self-regulating 
mechanism. 

The level of a quasi-stationary process is determined by the strength of 
opposing forces in quasi-stationary equilibrium. In terms of life within an 
institution these forces may be regarded as those tending towards either 
lengthening or shortening the period of survival of individuals. Quasi- 
stationary processes are seldom perfectly constant but show fluctuations 
about an average level of equilibrium. To quote Lewin again, “Social 
changes may or may not be preceded by an increase in the opposing forces. 
Under some conditions, however, social changes can be achieved much 
easier if the tension is previously decreased. This is important for social 
management and for the theory of the after effect of changes.” 

In the previous article it was shown that a certain group of entrants to 
the Glacier Metal Company exhibited a regular pattern of length of survival. 
If this pattern is a static reflection of a social process of the kind referred to 
above then we should expect that social process to have the characteristics 
deduced and therefore we would expect the pattern to be recurrent for suc- 
ceeding entrant groups. If it is a dynamic reality then we should expect it to 
possess resistance and to operate as a self-regulating mechanism in the face of 
external forces tending to change it. 

Given then an instrument by which changes in the pattern may be 
detected as they occur our task was to set up an experiment to test these 
theoretical deductions against reality. We may formulate the basic question 
we have to answer thus: In a persisting institution does the survival pattern of 
entrants exhibit the properties of a quasi-stationary process, i.e., does it remain 
throughout time at a roughly constant level and when forced temporarily to change 
does it return to this level? 

In so far as this question can be answered in the affirmative it may point 
to a general means of discriminating a posteriori between long-term fluctu- 
ations induced by external forces and a radical change in the institution 
process itself. At the same time it may provide a dynamic explanation of the 
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undulating character of the moving average fitted to labour turnover data 
when the short term fluctuations are removed. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 

An opportunity to examine this question arose in The Glacier Project 
during the three years 1948-1950. During this time the institution persisted 
basically unchanged, but at the beginning of 1949 there was a redundancy 
crisis explicitly perceived as resulting from the external market situation. 
This crisis lasted for about four months and large numbers of employees 
were declared redundant. First then, we wish to know whether the process 
returned after the crisis to the level it had maintained previously. Second, 
we wish to answer another question about the operation of the social process 
at this time, viz., “Was the change that occurred preceded by an increase 
in the opposing forces?” Redundancy may be regarded as the resultant of 
forces tending towards a shortening of the life of individuals in the firm. 
This may or may not be preceded by an increase in length of survival, i.e., 
by an increase of the forces tending towards a longer life. We shall show 
that the redundancy crisis in the Glacier Metal Company was preceded by 
an increase in the length of life of individuals within the firm which became 
marked some nine months before any individual was explicitly declared 
redundant. We shall show further that during this time the rate of leaving 
is consistent with our postulate of a self-regulating process, but that the 
evidence regarding the level of the process at the end of our three-year 
period is inconclusive. 


THE BASIS OF THE PRESENT INSTRUMENT 


The relationship between entrants and leavers may be represented by a 
frequency distribution showing the percentages of a given group of entrants 
who survive one month or less, from one to two months, and so on. In the 
institutions so far examined the larger the entrant group the more regular 
is the form of the process. The diagram shows this distribution for those 
entrants into the Glacier Metal Company who entered during the years 
1942-1944. 

Providing the pattern revealed by this distribution persists, we may use 
it in conjunction with data about monthly entrants to calculate expected 
numbers of leavers. The further back our records of entrants go the more 
complete will be our distribution. In any case if a part of the distribution is 
available, the rest of it may be estimated by the extrapolation of a curve 
fitted to the data that is available, or by using data from a smaller entry 
group taken from the beginning of the basic entry period. 


THE CALCULATION PROCEDURE 
If we have information about the numbers of monthly entrants for a 
far back in time as they are available, we take the number who came in any 
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month and assume that the percentage shown by the histogram to leave in 
their first month’s service will leave in the month following that of entry, 
those leaving in their second month’s service in the one after that, and so on. 
Thus, we assume that any group of monthly entrants will “begin to leave” 
in the following month, i.e., we assume all entrants as coming on the last 
day of each month. This will not in the long run involve any great inaccuracy 
as errors resulting in this way will cancel out over time. The histogram 


THE GLACIER METAL CO. LTD. 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF LENGTH OF STAY OF 1942 - 1944 ENTRANTS 


NUMBERS LEAVING EXPRESSED AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENTRANTS. 


TOTAL N@ OF ENTRANTS - 1405. 








LENGTH OF STAY IN MONTHS - ] MONTH = 4°3 WEEKS. 


shown in the diagram has been drawn on the basis of a three-year group of 
entrants numbering 1,405, and it is unlikely that smaller groups of entrants 
taken from individual months will follow the pattern exactly. Nevertheless, 
over the course of time the cumulative effect of successive monthly entrants 
will reproduce the basic pattern revealed by the histogram. 

In other words, the operation consists of taking the entrants who came 
in, say, October, and assuming that the percentage shown by the distribution 
to leave in their first month’s service will leave in November, the “second 
month’s leavers” in December, and so on. Turning the argument the other 
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way round the leavers in any month will be calculated as the sum of the 
“first month” leavers from the month before plus the “second month” 
leavers from the one before that, and so on for as far back as our data will 
allow. In this way the expected leavers in any period may be calculated from 
data about previous entrants. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE INSTRUMENT 

If the pattern of the process persists and successive groups of entrants 
“build up” regularly into the total pattern, then numbers of calculated 
leavers will coincide with the actual figures, apart from random discrepancies 
which we consider below. In all this we are considering monthly leavers as 
the resultant of the entrant-leaver survival process. In so far as calculated and 
actual numbers of leavers fall out of line, then the pattern of the process has 
changed. 

Before going on to examine our data, we may briefly consider two kinds 
of variation which are frequently characteristic of labour turnover data and 
which, if present, will affect results. Firstly there are seasonal variations, by 
which we mean any regular recurrent fluctuations in labour turnover such 
as normally occur annually, though in some cases they may operate in the 
longer term. If the organization with which we are dealing exhibits this 
phenomenon to anything like a marked and systematic extent it may be 
allowed for by dividing the annual calculated totals into months according 


-to the seasonal variation discovered. Regular seasonal fluctuations should be 


distinguished from fluctuations due to such events as the incidence of holidays 
which may have a direct effect on turnover while being subject to the 
exigencies of company policy. In The Glacier Metal Company during the 
period we shall examine, discrepancies between observed and expected 
values were in no case significantly diminished by allowing for this factor 
and it will be ignored in what follows. Secondly there are short-term 
variations related in the previous article to the shortness of the work contract 
and demonstrated to be random. These cannot be corrected for and may be 
expected at all times to produce short-term discrepancies between calculated 
and actual numbers of leavers. 


THE TURNOVER PROCESS IN THE GLACIER METAL 
COMPANY 


The method described will now be applied to data from The Glacier 
Metal Company. For this firm we have records of entrants and leavers taken 
over a period of nine years from 1942 to 1950. We have used entrant data 
together with a survival distribution to calculate expected numbers of leavers 
in the years 1948, 1949 and 1950. The procedure has been to calculate 
expected leavers for each year separately and to use only data that could 
have been collected entirely before it began. To this data has been added 
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month by month leavers from the current year’s entrant group. We have 
thus used as much of the histogram shown on page 258 as would have been 
known at the time had the calculations been made entirely before actual 
leavers were known. It was extended where necessary by the use of a fitted 
curve. As fitted curves obtained in this way generally give values too high 
to describe the latter stages of the process, we have taken them to show only 
the general shape, and their values have been corrected according to the 
survival of the group of entrants who came in the year 1942 alone. Those 
leavers in any year who entered the Company in the same year have been 
calculated from entrants month by month ahead by use of the histogram 
directly. 

Thus in each year we have calculated numbers of expected leavers who 
would have been generated by entrants coming since January 1942, on the 
assumption that the process operated consistently. These have been compared 
with the actual numbers leaving the firm who entered it in this period and 
both simple and cumulative differences calculated. For the years 1948 and 
1949 both entrants and leavers have been taken from survival data based on 
the firm’s personnel cards. For 1950 both entrants and leavers have been 
taken from a different source—the firm’s employment book, with the leavers 
who came before 1942 deducted. 

In Table I the first two columns show the expected and actual leavers in 
each year generated by those entering from January Ist, 1942, to the start of 
the year in question. Columns 3 and 4 show expected and actual leavers from 
entrants within the year, and in columns 5 and 6 we have the total expected 
and actual leavers from entrants since January 1942. In the last two columns 
are given the month by month simple and cumulative differences between 
calculated and actual totals. This table may be considered in relation to 
information we have about total entrants and leavers (including those from 
before 1942). Table II below shows entrants and leavers for the three years 
together with their simple and cumulative effect on total strength. Had 
records of pre-1942 entrants been available Table-I would have been more 
strictly comparable with Table II. 


EXAMINATION -OF THE RESULTS 


In examining these results through time the following points may be 
observed. 

In the first quarter of 1948 the discrepancies observed, in spite of the fact 
that they all operate in the same direction, might well have been related to 
the short-term forces mentioned above. By June 1948, however, the six 
expected values had all been above actual values, the total discrepancy in 
numbers being 45. Hence at this time the firm contained 45 employees 
whom one would have expected to have left had the process been operating 
smoothly. Reference to Table II shows that at this time also{the total com- 
pany strength had increased by 64 since the beginning of the year. In only 
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TABLE I. EXPECTED AND ACTUAL LEAVERS IN 1948, 1949 AND 1950 
Leavers from | Leavers from Differences. 
Entrants Jan. 1942| Entrants within Total leavers Actual minus 
Date to start of year the year expected 
Expected Actual | Expected Actual | Expected Actual | Simple — 
Jan. 1948 26 17 fe) I 26 18 — 8 — 
Feb. 24 15 3 8 27 23 — 4 — 12 
Mar. 22 16 4 4 26 20 — 6 — 18 
Apr. 22 16 6 5 28 21 — 7 — 25 
May 21 13 7 6 28 19 — 9 — 34 
June 19 II 8 5 27 16 —iII — 45 
July 17 29 9 7 26° 36 +0 —~ 35 
Aug. 16 7 9 2 25 9 — 16 — $I 
Sept. 15 10 9 II 24 21 — 3 — $4 
Oct. 15 13 8 12 23 25 + 2 — §2 
Nov. 14 6 9 6 23 12 —iII — 63 
Dec. 13 3 10 2 23 5 — 18 — 81 
Totals 1948 | 224 156 82 69 306 225 — 81 
Jan. 1949 21 43 fe) fe) 21 43 + 22 — $59 
Feb. 20 62 ) ) 20 62 + 42 —17 
Mar. 18 23 fe) fe) 18 23 + 5 — 12 
Apr. 17 43 fe) fe) 17 43 + 26 +14 
May 16 24 I fe) 17 24 + 7 + 21 
June 15 10 I ) 16 10 —6 +15 
July 14 8 I I 15 9 — 6 +9 
Aug. 13 II I fe) 14 II — 3 + 6 
Sept. 13 14 I 4 14 18 + 4 +1 
Oct. 12 II 4 3 14 14 —o +1 
Nov. II 7 3 3 14 10 — 4 ob 
Dec. II 3 6 3 17 6 — II — 
Totals 1949 | 181 259 16 14 197 273 + 76 
Jan. 1950 18 19 fe) I 18 20 + 2 _ 
Feb. 17 10 3 5 20 15 — 5 — 
Mar. 15 17 6 7 21 24 + 3 = 
Apr. 13 13 9 7 22 20 — 2 -- 
May 13 6 10 10 23 16 — 7 — 114 
June 13 9 II 16 24 25 + 1 — 13 
July 12 9 12 12 24 21 — 3 — 16 
Aug. II 7 13 II 24 18 — 6 — 22 
Sept. 10 20 13 27 23 47 + 24 + 
Oct. 9 7 16 14 25 21 — 4 _ 
Nov. 9 10 18 16 27 26 — I = 
Dec. 9 10 18 19 27 29 + 2 - 
Totals 1950 149 137 129 145 278 282 + 4 
Grand Totals} $54 $52 227 228 _ 
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ENTRANTS AND LEAVERS TO AND FROM THE 
GLACIER METAL COMPANY IN 1948, 1949 AND 1950 
| Effect on Co. Strength 
Date Entrants Leavers | 
Simple Cumulative 

Jan. 1948 47 27 + 20 -+ 20 
Feb. 33 27 + 6 + 26 
Mar. 37 25 + 12 + 38 
Apr. 47 29 + 18 + 56 
May 34 21 +133 + 69 
June 14 19 — $ + 64 
July 22 45 — 23 + 41 
Aug. 7 9 - - + 39 
Sept. 17 23 — 6 + 33 
Oct. 26 32 — 6 + 27 
Nov. 28 18 + 10 + 37 
Dec. 10 9 + 1 + 38 
Totals 1948 322 284 + 38 
Jan. 1949 5 54 — 49 - 
Feb. 3 83 — 80 — 9gI 
Mar. 2 43 — 41 — 132 
Apr. 9 46 — 37 — 169 
May 2 37 — 35 — 204 
June 5 16 —iII — 215 
July 4 16 — 12 — 227 
Aug. ) II —II — 238 
Sept. 10 20 — 10 — 248 
Oct. 16 22 — 6 — 254 
Nov. $4 16 + 38 — 216 
Dec 48 4 + 44 — 172 
Totals 1949 158 | 368 — 210 
Jan. 1950 60 | 22 - + 38 — 134 
Feb. 38 16 + 22 — 112 
Mar. 60 24 + 36 — 76 
Apr. 30 23 + 7 —- © 
May 39 16 + 23 — 46 
June 4S 25 + 20 — 26 
July 17 21 — 4 — 30 
Aug. 22 20 + a — 28 
Sept. 80 49 + 31 ” ee 
Oct. $2 22 + 30 + 33 
Nov 31 28 + 3 + 36 
Dec. 40 31 +? + 45 
Totals 1950 $14 297 + 217 
Grand Totals | 
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two months during the year is there a surplus of actual over forecast leavers. 
Hence the cumulative discrepancy between observed and actual values con- 
tinues to build up until the end of the year when 81 of the post-1942 entrants 
whom we would expect to have left are still within the firm. On the other 
hand, the total strength which had reached a peak in May began to decline 
and continued to do so. Around September 1948 anxiety began to be ex- 
pressed about a fall in the company’s orders but this had not reached the 
stage when employees were declared redundant. In January 1949, however, 
the redundancy crisis arrived and for the first five months actual leavers were 
in excess of expected leavers, and in April the “‘surplus” of 81 at the end of 
1948 became a “deficit” of 14. The high rate of leaving was not maintained 
and by the end of the year a state of near equilibrium was reached with onl 
5 people in the firm whom we would have expected to have left on the basis 
of calculation. This means that during the whole year 1949, 76 more post- 
1942 employees had left than calculated. 

1950 was a more “normal” year with calculated and actual leavers follow- 
ing each other closely throughout. We may note that in September a 
“surplus” of 22 which had been built up was converted into a “deficit” of 2 
by a abnormally high number of leavers in that month. For the whole 


three-year period the total number of expected leavers was 781 and the total 
number of actual leavers 780. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we have been concerned with a theory regarding labour 
turnover as the resultant of a quasi-stationary process. In this connection an 
instrument has been developed with which a detailed study can be made 
through time of the whole labour turnover process—from engagement to 
termination, for succeeding groups of entrants. This instrument has been 
used to study the behaviour of the survival pattern in The Glacier Metal 
Company over a period of three years during which there was a severe 
redundancy crisis. 

By this means it has been shown: 

(a) that during this time the rate of leaving has been such as to be con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that the survival pattern returned to its 
previous level after a period of disturbance; 

(b) that the redundancy crisis was preceded by a tendency for employees 
to stay for longer in the firm than they did formerly. 

These results are reconcilable with the theory: 

(a) that the survival pattern, and hence the underlying social process 
operated during this time as a self-regulating mechanism, 

(b) that the redundancy crisis, which may be regarded as the resultant 
of forces tending to reduce the life of individuals in the company, 
was preceded by an increase in the strength of the opposing forces, 
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ie., those tending to increase the life of individuals in the 
company. 

The results are therefore reconcilable with the theory that labour turnover 
is the resultant of a quasi-stationary process. There is, however, insufficient 
evidence to show whether or not the level of the process was in this case itself 
part of a larger or more complex fluctuation. Without further evidence we 
cannot therefore interpret the result in such a way as to infer no change in 
the level of quasi-stationary equilibrium. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CROSS 
DISCIPLINARY COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION BY A 
PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC’ 


ROBERT C. MURPHY, Jr., AND NANCY GLASER 





SCOPE 


When the new Tacoma-Pierce County Child Guidance Clinic began to 
function, we undertook the job of offering assistance and leadership to 
various organized community groups. Shortly before the clinic was ready 
to open we let it be known to teachers, nurses, ministers, social workers, 
and other potential groups that the clinic staff members would be available 
to conduct teaching seminars. 

Our aim with groups was entirely an educative one: “To help people 
better equip themselves to deal with the emotional problems of children and 
parents.” This paper is a report of our findings from the first year of a 
ee research project on the methods of approaching this educative 
goal. 

The most important of the preconceptions underlying our approach to 
the training program which we offered was the belief that the imparting 
of factual information does not in itself help people to handle emotional 
relationships between themselves and others (1, 2). Although the authori- 
tarian pronouncement of fact and theory seems to have occasional usefulness 
to the leader as one of the tools used in managing a group, there has been 
no evidence to alter our belief that it is otherwise valueless. The giving of 
information alone can neither improve a teacher’s handling of her class group 
hor a minister’s counselling with a distraught parishioner. 

In our setting there are, in addition, at least two interrelated factors which 





1. Presented at the American Orthopsychiatric Convention, Detroit, February 1951. 
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would doom from the start an authoritarian approach to training in human 
relationships. One is the fact that the work is cross-disciplinary, members of 
the psychiatric team being the leaders of groups made up of members of 
other discrete professions. The manifest impossibility that the clinical con- 
sultant can dictate the behavior of a minister or teacher in his professional 
role is easily lost in the tacit assumption that “the psychiatrist (et cetera) will 
tell me how to help people with emotional problems”’. This tacit expectation 
will be discussed below. 

The other of these factors is the difference in setting. Setting, even more 
than professional background, makes helping methods different. The teacher 
may have to suppress symptoms in order to safeguard the health of her 
group; the clinician often does just the reverse in his effort to promote the 
health of the individual. The psychiatric clinic orients itself toward the ter- 
mination of treatment—toward making the patient independent of the clinic; 
continuing emotional support alone is more appropriate to other professions. 
The psychotherapist has the recognized function of therapy alone; the other 
professions have many functions in their culturally defined roles, of which 
helping people through their professional relationship may be a small or 
poorly recognized part. 

The almost universal requests we receive at the beginning of each seminar 
series for strictly factual teaching reveal the assumption that one person helps 
another by doing something to him. They ignore the fact that such help can 
derive only out of an interpersonal process involving two variables. Our 
goal, therefore, is to train people to a keener awareness of their own partici- 
pation in those human relationships in which they play a helping role. Since 
ultimately only the seminar members know the content of this material 
—_ own participation) the training seminar must create the opportunity 

or group examination and discussion of it. 

The approach to groups is therefore oriented toward encouraging the 
group member to participate in his own process of learning, and toward 
decreasing any need for the leader to impart information which could be 
accepted as dogma. The maximum opportunity must be afforded for each 
group to obtain help for problems which its members face in their own 
professional roles. The method, therefore, is designed to help a collection 
of individuals move toward the formation of a functioning group. The role 
of the leader in encouraging this process is the focus of the present study. 

Our data are compiled from notes, often verbatim, taken during the 
seminar or immediately afterwards, and from the answers to a questionnaire 
which we developed in time to use with 97 of the 230 group members 
considered in this study. Its thirteen questions request a retrospective state- 
ment of the original expectations the member had in coming, the extent to 
which these were fulfilled, and any change in expectations during the course 
of the seminar. An estimate of the trainee’s subjective experience of group 
movement is obliquely elicited. Of the 97 handed out, 85 questionnaires 
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were returned, almost all answered in full, with an average of twelve lines 
of written comment following the invitation to “write a word or a page”. 
Seventy-three per cent of these were signed. 

Although it was designed as a measurement for use at the end of the 
seminar series, early presentation of the questionnaire to the groups became 
an important tool in their initial orientation. This verbal orientation at the 
beginning does not substitute for any of the work and thinking which the 
group must do. It does, however, make clear to the trainees that there is no 
planned series of lectures for them, and that they are being given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the planning and progress of their own training. 

The original idea of the questionnaire was to measure change injattitude 
and motivation from early to late group membership. This measurement 
suffers some methodological inadequacies by virtue of the fact that it is purely 
a retrospective statement, so that if there has been change in member attitudes 
these changes are seen only looking back through the prevailing new atti- 
tudes. In conjunction with the verbatim notes, however, it is possible to 
abstract general categories of initial and changing motivations such, for 
instance, as the movement from early demands for sharply defined techniques 
to later ones for some kind of action by the group. 


SURVEY OF OUR DATA 


While method and educational principles remain constant, one striking 
change in our approach to groups evolved during our first year. This is the 
gradual movement away from the error of dealing with a group too much 
as one would deal with a patient, and toward acceptance of the te that the 
leader is himself a dynamic and integral unit in the total group structure. He 
is not in a position to make as independently “objective” observation of the 
rest of the group as we had at first imagined would be possible. 

This shift in our orientation was brought about by a growing awareness 
of three aspects of group dynamics. Put in the form of questions, they are: 


1. What is the group member’s motivation? Why does he apply for, 
present himself at, and then continue attending, the seminar? 

2. What theoretical factors favor group process, and what factors tend to 
disrupt groups? 

3. How does the affective response of the leader to the group condition 
the functioning of the group? Analogous to but never to be confused 
with the “counter-transference” of a physician with a patient, a pro- 
san understanding of this factor is a sine qua non to successful group 
eadership. 


1. MOTIVATION 


The theoretical importance of understanding motivation is the fact that 
nothing can be learned which does not relate to the learner’s interests and 
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to both his conscious and unconsciously felt needs (3, 4, 5). Mental Health 
instruction often does, in fact, relate itself to unconscious dependent needs, 
but more in terms of gratifying them than helping (2). These needs might 
be expressed: “Tell me something, to make me function better.’ The 
gratification by the speaker of the first demand (tell me something) is likely 
to create the illusion that the second hope (make me function better) has also 
been realized. Speaker and audience are, for the moment, satisfied. 

Unrealistic motivations for coming to a seminar are not, however, neces- 
sarily “bad”. Theoretically no type of motivation need be suppressed and all 
can be used by the leader. The only problem is, that he must acquaint himself 
with the individual motivations and get as many as possible of them 
expressed. 

One might, for instance, label as “unrealistic” the opening request of a 
seminar: “I want some suggestions about handling a girl in my parish who 
has such and such disrupting behavior.” Actually this request contains very 
constructive potential. The fact that the leader cannot answer it by telling 
the minister what to say to the girl does not deny the value of having the 
question verbalized. It is the leader’s task sympathetically to shift the weight 
of interest from the unrealistic expectation of a pat answer, to the fact that 
the member has made a statement of what he expects from the seminar. 
This shift of interest, once made, invites the others also to make statements 
of their motivation in coming. Since this motivation always relates to the 
problems which they meet in their professional work, group movement is 
thus put into operation by the fact that the members are now individually 
raising their problems and discovering the similarities between them. They 
are therefore moving away from individual problems and toward the 
isolation of a group problem. 

The leader has the double responsibility of catalyzing this process, and 
at the same time making contributions to the content of the discussion. He 
is simultaneously group leader and group member. By freely answering 
questions about his clinical work he communicates three concepts of funda- 
mental importance to the rest of the group. These might be worded: 


1. Your unconscious conviction that the therapist has a secret weapon, 
unavailable to you, is false; there is a common denominator to helping 
people in all settings, which is the professional worker’s ability to 
understand and control an interpersonal relationship. 

2. My emphasis on not only the patient’s but also my own feeling 
responses in the relationship should demonstrate the importance of 
this focus much better than my merely telling you about it authori- 
tatively. 

3. In contrast to telling you what to do, by telling you what J do I invite 
you also to talk about your own work. 


These two motivations: “Tell me something” and “make me function 
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better”’, are clearly revealed in the opening requests for formulas and tech- 
niques, psychological facts and theories, symptom criteria for various diag- 
nostic classifications. These requests have overwhelmingly the heaviest initial 
weight in our data. 

Another initial motivation has been the desire to learn about the new 
facility, and is often expressed: “What does the Child Guidance Clinic do?” 
This question is one which the leader can and should answer as well as 
possible in all the various ways in which it is asked; he can lead the group 
successfully only if he is also one of its contributing members. 

Some motivations are so remote from the educative purpose of the . 
seminar that they are difficult to use. For example, a number of our groups 
were made up mostly of members who were simply ordered to come by an 
administrative superior. One of these proved eventually to be profitable and 
spirited, because of other determinants; most of them were relatively dull. 
Lack of much interest was noted even in people who drove great distances 
in passive compliance to administrative orders. 

The offering of academic credit by the parent organization of the group 
members proved also to be a difficult motivation with which to deal, because 
it could not be verbalized as a motivation. A subtler “bribe”, also difficult for 
the leader to make verbal use of, is the covert expectation of intellectual 
prestige through “studying” matters psychiatric. 


2. SOME OF THE FACTORS FAVORING GROUP PROCESS, AND SOME WHICH 
TEND TO DISRUPT GROUPS 


In our setting, as groups become larger than twenty persons they become 
too unwieldy to be unified through the merging of their interests, simply 
because subgroup formation cannot be constructively used. When the size 
exceeds the optimal for that particular group the leader tends to expend all 
his energies “chasing down” subgroups to draw their contributions into the 
main theme of interest. As soon as he has done so with one subgroup, perhaps 
two or three people whispering together, the value of their contribution is 
lost because another such subgroup has already formed and is dissipating the 
whole group’s constructive energies. The leader can always handle this prob- 
lem by commanding attention and actively suppressing subgroup formation 
(instead of using it), but by doing so he sacrifices some of his interest in 
approaching the democratic ideal, becomes more autocratic, sets himself 
apart from the rest of the group, and ultimately finds himself in the very 
position he wants to avoid, which is the authoritarian one. 

With a group of optimal size, the verbalizations which are specifically 
intended not to be heard by the leader are those which are most valuable. 
The leader uses these not only in understanding the mood of the group, but 
also in welding it together. Whispered asides and remarks overheard before 
and after the seminar is in session are analogous to the preconscious pro- 
ductions of a patient. The leader spots whispered asides and encourages the 
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members to repeat them out loud whenever he can do so without seriously 
embarrassing or alienating the persons involved. Since such remarks almost 
invariably represent unspoken tensions which are felt by the whole group, 
their repetition releases tension for the group. The leader’s appreciation of 
the contribution thus made turns the originally disruptive energy used in 
subgroup formation into a powerful trend toward group unification. The 
whisper may, for instance, be a facetious and hostilely flavored comment 
about psychotherapy, after the leader has given an example from his clinical 
work. The implicit thought underlying the whispering might be: “He is 
different from us, he doesn’t understand us.” The words whispered might be 
nothing more than: “My God!” The smiling and slightly embarrassed repeti- 
tion made possible by the leader’s encouragement then permits him to act as 
spokesman for the group in seeking the underlying misunderstanding. 

When the group is so big as to be chronically fragmented into subgroups 
and cannot, for instance, sustain interest in the leader’s focus on whispered 
asides, the value of this important tool is lost. 

There is some evidence also for an optimal minimum size. As the number 
of persons becomes smaller than seven or eight the energy ordinarily directed 
toward group formation tends to be dissipated through the ease of direct 
questioning of the clinical specialist, who is thereby again forced toward the 
authoritarian role. There are far fewer surreptitious or overt communications 
between members which the leader might turn to their advantage, and group 
solidarity gives way to a trend toward a number of individualized clinical 
consultations. We have not yet, however, had a sufficient number of small 
groups to assess accurately the importance of too small a group size alone. 

Factors affecting the group’s flexibility are probably even more important 
than the leader’s understanding that there is a theoretical maximum (and 
perhaps minimum) optimal size for each group. Whatever reduces the 
flexibility of the members’ interrelationships reduces also the spontaneity of 
their productions. If a homogeneous professional group, let us say teachers, 
were composed of one from New York, one from England, one from Mars, 
et cetera, the seminar would start off with a high degree of freedom from 
predetermined and relatively rigid interrelationships. In our groups, how- 
ever, not only do members have many friendly, hostile, ambivalent, jealous, 
dependent, respectful ties in their contacts outside the seminars, but they may 
also bring into the seminar certain unalterable administrative interrelation- 
ships which limit indeed the process of group formation. When the vague 
apprehension about appearing inadequate is intensified by the presence of a 
supervisor in the group who has either considerable professional prestige or 
actual administrative power, then the contributions begin to be measured 
and calculated rather than spontaneous. Such “contaminating” relationships 
encourage careful preparation of “cases to be presented”, relatively dignified 
and technical discussion, and requests for conventional consultation. If the 
leader tries to help a group at this stage to any discussion of their adminis- 
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trative structure his efforts are tacitly, but firmly, rejected. One group made 
it explicit that the seminars were for professional consultation; administrative 
conferences were something with which they would not dream of bothering 
the consultant. The demand, of course, was therefore one for factual and 
theoretical instruction. It was necessarily one which excluded easy considera- 
tion of their own affective responses to clients, since the affective facets of the 
administrative structure were already taboo. 

An important factor favoring group process is that the presenting pro- 
blem be conducive to group planning and action. It is not always easy for 
the leader to control this factor at the beginning, since the content of the 
discussion is the group’s, rather than his, responsibility. One of our groups 
got off to a bad start through the member’s presentation of a childhood dis- 
turbance not only beyond the scope of her setting, but probably so severe 
as to be untreatable in the clinic. The group could contribute nothing toward 
the handling of this (probably psychotic) child, and neither could the 
clinician. There were strongly hostile and “let-down” reverberations from 
this group after the initial meeting, and it was several meetings before the 
reason for this frustration became clear. In contrast, the opening presentation 
of a problem, which reminds other members of similar situations in their 
own work, proves always to be a stroke of luck toward the lively opening 
of a seminar series. 


3. AFFECTIVE RESPONSE OF THE LEADER 


This aspect of group dynamics is probably the most important deter- 
minant in the leadership of our seminars. The gratifications, frustrations, and 
other feelings which accrue to the leader as a result of his interaction with 
the rest of the group appear to have some constancy in their effect back 
upon the group. Analysis of six meetings, selected for their low popularity 
as reported on the questionnaire, supports our impression that when the 
leader has certain predominant attitudes toward a group in session which 
he must avoid recognizing at the time, the group invariably tends to pro- 
gress slowly if at all. (“Progress” is defined as positive group movement, 
that is, continuing merging of the individual motivations and interests into 
larger group wholes.) 

It is obvious that the leader will always have attitudes toward the group 
of which he is not aware because they are unconscious ones. But these are 
not the ones we mean. We mean the leader’s preconscious attitudes. We 
label them “preconscious” simply because they first become recognized 
during the routine staff conferences which are held weekly on the seminars. 
The “insights” arising from these staff discussions are never very startling 
revelations, and could not even be described as highly “personal”. But even 
mild leader attitudes, when suppressed during the meeting, invariably exert 
a negative influence on group process. 

Unrecognized irritation is one of many suppressed leader affects, and 
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may be acted out by him in aggressive, dogmatic or seductive thrusts at the 
oup. 

f On the other hand, the leader himself may be seduced and gratified by 
the enthusiasm of a group spokesman. The leader best hears this voice be- 
cause it fits his own patterns of defense. He can then blind himself to the 
fact that an authoritarian person almost never accurately expresses the real 
feeling of the group. On the contrary, the enthusiasm of the spokesman 
may kindle in the other members feelings of their own inadequacy or feel- 
ings of resentment toward this leader-spokesman team. The leader then 
opens the ensuing staff conference, announcing, “Well, my Friday teachers 
are really getting together and seem full of interest in the work.” After 
fifteen minutes’ study of the record with its verbatim samples, he may have 
to change his appraisal into: “One member is stentorian in his enthusiasms, 
but I really have almost no idea yet how the rest of the group feels.” 
Through arriving at this somewhat prosaic bit of insight, he becomes better 
equipped to integrate himself more realistically with the rest of the group. 
Further study of the seminar notes may reveal more of the feelings of the 
rest of the group and elucidate more of the spokesman’s motivation toward 
enthusiasm. 

A third type of “acting out” of these unrecognized leader affects comes 
from his emotional identification with the administrative needs of the group. 
Knowing, for instance, that a caseworker who is crushed under a burden 
of seventy-five active clients may be therefore in a position to develop a 
helpful emotional relationship with no one, the leader rightly decides that 
the administrative professional burdens must be considered before any other 
type of training can be useful to the group. He may then identify himself 
with the workers to the extent of himself complaining about the discour- 
aging case load. The group’s needs have become his own needs, and he 
complains long before the group is ready, or when such complaints are too 
threatening to be acceptable. Actually, what he has done through this identi- 
fication is to make a premature attack on the standards and traditions of the 
group, as if to say “it’s not my fault if things don’t go well, look at the 
insuperable obstacles existing in your structure”. Had he recognized these 
feelings he might have catalyzed the same complaints from the group itself. 
He might, for instance, have increased the group’s anxiety through the use 
of his professional authority, ignoring their burdens and pointing out the 
importance of good casework, until the group began to verbalize for itself 
the fact that one cannot relax into a casework relationship when one is much 
too hard pressed to relax at all. At this point only can the administrative 
pressure be dealt with by the group. 

A fourth of these acted-out leader attitudes is that of apathy in the face 
of a rigid group structure. When the relationships between the members 
and a supervisor who is in a position of prestige seem unalterable, the leader 
may begin unconsciously to rely on this social structure, rather than helping 
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to loosen it up. He then drifts toward the position of a conventional con- 
sultant, satisfies some of the receptive needs of the group, and some of his 
own through his active teaching. But he sacrifices the opportunity of help- 
ing people grow into functioning together, and thus sacrifices the one most 
potent educative tool at his disposal. 

A fifth, and for us long unrecognized, one of these preconscious affective 
attitudes is the emotional investment on the part of the leader in his concept 
of “good group work”. The determination alone to “do good group work”, 
the promise of individual prestige among a staff already so oriented, and his 
affective involvement in the preconceptions upon which the work is based, 
all militate against sensitivity to the group itself, and to his role in it. When 
the leader attempts to force group process, as it were, in response to his 
desire to further the research project of the clinic, he is in the same sea of 
trouble as is anyone who tries to speed up a process of growth. 

One more of these preconscious leader attitudes deserves mention, 
although it has received only cursory study from our data. That is, that the 
leader’s responses may be determined by unrecognized prototypic images 
of the professional category with which he is working. If, for instance, he 
has a preconscious image of teachers as traditionalistic and relatively inflexible 
persons, or of ministers as oriented primarily to God and morals, he will 
then respond to fantasy images rather than to persons in front of him. If he 
fights battles against the windmills of fantasied rigidity he will subtly increase 
the distance between himself and the rest of the group. 

There are many “‘preconscious”’ attitudes which the leader can entertain 
without becoming aware of them until the staff conference. But however 
varied they may be, there is only one result of them, which is the impair- 
ment of his ability to help a collection of people form themselves into a 
functioning group. The only safeguard which we know to the danger inherent 
in these attitudes is the scheduling of routine weekly conferences to study our 
group work, exactly as conferences are held to review the work with patients. 

In regard to technique, it appears that the leader’s awareness of his own 
feeling responses per se is of greater importance than the manner in which 
he handles them. It should be mentioned here that the technique of verbally 
identifying certain feelings in the group (“this seems to make the group 
uneasy’, “you're amused by this’, etc.) seems never to be successful. The 
temptation to do so arises when the clinician confuses groups with patients, 
blinding himself to the fundamental differences between the behavior of a 
total group and the behavior of the individuals in it. One facet of the differ- 
ence between group and individual dynamics is discussed later. 

The goal of all of the leader’s techniques is to get the group thinking and 
feeling together on the problems with which they want to deal, with him- 
self accepted in the dual role of leader and contributing member, but his 
awareness of his affective responses is even more important than the learned 


techniques which he applies in the office of his leadership. 
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ANOTHER EDUCATIVE TOOL 


Thus far, we have considered group process alone as the most potent 
educative tool which the leader can use in training for human relationships. 
This idea is in itself hardly an original one; it has been adequately demon- 
strated in the researches of Lippitt (1) and many others (5, 6, 7, 8), in settings 
which permit a purer study of group dynamics than will ever be possible in 
ours. 

Our setting provides one other educative tool of fundamental import- 
ance. The clinical specialist can make conscious use of the fact that the people 
in a group identify themselves with him. There are times, in every group, 
when this identification process has a fairly homogeneous, positive quality. 
This development is inevitable, for part of the demand: “Help me to under- 
stand and help distressed people” means: “Help me to be, in at least one 
respect, like you.” 

The leader can fulfill this last request (help me to be like you) by letting 
the group know what he is like in his personal-professional self, thus giving 
them something with which to identify themselves. Suppose, for instance, 
he feels it important to teach the group something about the power of the 
unconscious. If he merely tells them cold psychological facts and theories 
he not only sets himself apart, but also succeeds in giving out material which 
can be subjected to glib and intellectualized handling. On the other hand, his 
own unreserved awe and respect for the magnificence of the organized un- 
conscious (as illustrated by the material under the group’s immediate con- 
sideration) is highly contagious, provided the leader chooses the appropriate 
times thus to express himself. Obviously, such expressions are doukle edged; 
they can be used to disturb and shock a group not ready for them, in which 
case they may be symptoms of the leader’s unrecognized hostility or frustra- 
tion. If, however, he consciously uses this tool at a time when the feelings 
of the rest of the group toward him are conspicuously positive, the result 
seems to be an increased psychological mindedness, the reverberations of 
which we sometimes find several months latef in comments or question- 
naire-answers from the members. 

One of the less dramatic uses of this tool was mentioned above; the leader 
encourages the other members to recognize their feeling responses to persons 
they are trying to help, by setting an example through the casual verbaliza- 
tion of the countertransference aspects of his clinical cases. 

We have stressed the belief that this educative tool of identification must 
be used consciously, because if the leader comes to rely unconsciously on it 
he loses sight of the extent to which the group is becoming dependent upon 
him, to the exclusion of intercommunication between the other members, 
and thus of group process. Encouraging the members to identify themselves 
with him probably does, in fact, violate the democratic ideal toward which 
he is otherwise helping the group to move, but this danger can be controlled 
through the leader’s continuing conscious awareness of it. 
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DISCUSSION 


The underlying assumption throughout this paper is that interpersonal 
relationships are only very slightly under the conscious control of the 
persons involved. The correlative assumption is that a therapist i distressed 
people chiefly through understanding and controlling his developing rela~ 
tionship with him. 

Psychiatric personnel have only one piece of equipment which is nearly 
unique to their vocation, which is their training in awareness of feelings, the 
patient’s and their own. It follows, that if psychiatric personnel are to share 
their training with members of other professions, their teaching province 
lies in helping these persons become more sensitive to the feelings which 
make up human relationships. Since most of these feelings are not tuily 
conscious, this means that the psychiatric personnel must give the trainees 
an opportunity to experience them, in group discussion. There seems to be 
no short cut. 

The aim of having people “experience feelings” sounds dangerously close 
to the aim of a therapist in treating a patient with “expressive” psycho- 
therapy. Actually, group education and patient therapy are very different, 
and we know from painful experience that if one drifts unawares into deal- 
ing with a group as one would with a patient one gets into trouble. An 
understanding of the profoundly unconscious motivations, interests and 
other feelings of group members, for instance, is of no importance in the 
training process, and is often of cardinal importance in the therapeutic 
process. The important feelings to be expressed in a training group are the 
most superficial of the preconscious ones. Although people may have a 
“good feeling” about being in the group, there is no evidence for a thera- 
peutic character effect upon the members, and there is certainly no evidence 
that there should be. Judging from other observations of group interaction 
(1, 9, 10, 11) there is, however, evidence that the transfer of nearly recog- 
nized, easily acceptable feelings from the preconscious to consciousness, has 
lasting value in training meals to handle human relationships. 

From the theoretical point of view the most important difference be- 
tween the approach of the leader to a group and to a patient stems from the 
markedly different fate of anxiety in each case. “Expressive” psychotherapy 
is characterized by a process of loosening anxiety from its unconscious form, 
where it is bound by unconscious ego mechanisms, so that it can be felt 
consciously. Here it is felt in the context of a specific interpersonal relation- 
ship which is labelled “transference”. 

Transference anxiety, on the other hand, is of course a meaningless con- 
cept in group education. Tension between the group member and leader 
can never be built up for the performance of difficult psychological work. 
It is too easily drained off through the responses of other group members, 
who are always available to satisfy the defensive gratifications sought by 
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the anxious person. If the leader attempts to build up more than very slight 
anxiety on the basis of the interpersonal relationship between himself and 
the other group members, he succeeds only in alienating himself from the 
group. He thereby gives them an even more golden opportunity to satisfy 
their own needs through whispered comments, “post-mortem” discussions 
and other mutually supporting devices to reduce their anxiety without 
recourse to him. 

This situation provides the theoretical justification for the necessity that 
the group leader must be warm, supportive, understanding, and give a good 
deal of himself while dealing with a group—in sharp contrast to his approach 
to a patient in “expressive” psychotherapy. The patient has no such easy 
recourse; he will return at the next appointment to “try again” with the 
therapist, whereupon the skilful therapist will again avoid gratifying the 
patient’s needs, but use the anxiety presented to further his treatment. 

The fate of anxiety in groups is in itself a separate study, of which these 
comments relate to only one small aspect. 


SUMMARY 


This study represents the Child Guidance Clinic’s effort to meet a com- 
munity demand that we share with other professional groups our training 
in helping people with emotional problems. (Actually this expectation was 
stressed in the protocol of the clinic by its community sponsors more than 
a year before the clinic was organized.) 

Our chief preconception in approaching this task was that “telling” 
people about the feelings which make up human relationships does not foster 
understanding them, but that some of the feelings have to be experienced 
in order to have meaning. These are feelings which are nearly, but not 
quite, fully conscious. Group work, as a medium for the expression of pre- 
conscious feelings, is an excellent tool for training in human relationships. 
The seminar series we offered were accordingly designed to foster group 
process, through which a collection of individuals grow together into a 
functioning group. Through weekly study of the partly verbatim records of 
our seminars, and questionnaires which group members were requested to 
complete, we recognized three important aspects of group-dynamics: 


1. The group leader must be sensitive to the motivations its members 
have for coming to the seminar. Seminar content which does not 
relate to these motivations is of no educational value. The leader must 
have techniques to recognize both the overt motivations, and those 
which are covert, regardless of the fact that some of the latter may 
never lend themselves to verbalization. 

2. There are certain factors which favor group process. 

(a) The authoritarian approach can be partially avoided by controlling 
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the size of the group. There is some evidence for an optimal 
minimum as well as the more obvious optimal maximum size. 

(b) Whatever reduces the flexibility of the members’ interrelation- 
ships reduces also the spontaneity of their productions. For ex- 
ample, certain administrative structures which exist outside of the 
group, when tacitly maintained in the seminar situation, sharply 
limit group process. 

(c) Group process is favored if the presenting problem is conducive 
to group planning and action. 

3. The leader must keep himself aware of the manner in which his own 
affective response to the group conditions its functioning. Unrecog- 
nized irritation acted out by the leader in aggressive, dogmatic or 
seductive thrusts at the group, for instance, invariably exerts a negative 
influence on group process. Or, the leader may allow himself to 
become apathetic in the face of a rigid group structure, in which case 
he begins unconsciously to rely on this social structure, and drifts 
toward the position of a conventional consultant. Even the deter- 
mination alone to “do good group work” can militate against his 
sensitivity to the group itself, and to his own role in it. 


While group process is the essential medium for this type of education, 
it is threatened by the ease with which students of human relationships come 
to depend on a leader who is himself a specialist in this subject. The members 
of a group do, under certain circumstances, strongly identify themselves 
with him. We found, however, that the leader’s conscious use of this 
tendency not only averts the danger, but simultaneously provides him with 
another potent educative tool. 

Although the aim of having people “experience feelings” sounds danger- 
ously close to the aim of “expressive” psychotherapy with a patient, there 
are vast differences between group and individual dynamics. One of these 
stems from the markedly different fate of anxiety in each. There are theoreti- 
cal justifications for the fact that the clinician must be warm, supportive, 
understanding, and give much of himself while leading a group, in contrast 
to the more detached and even frustrating role which he often adopts as a 
therapist. 
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AUDIENCE ROLE PLAYING: A 
NEW METHOD IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS TRAINING 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER AND A. R. SOLEM 





INTRODUCTION 


One of the problems repeatedly faced by management is that of improv- 
ing or changing the attitudes of employees. To achieve this end they develop 
reading racks, show movies and give lectures or courses. At the present time 
there is active interest in giving employees economics training so that they 
will develop more Gvoesbls attitudes toward free enterprise. It is felt that if 
employees were exposed to the same facts as management their attitudes 
would be more in harmony with those of management. 

Since management personnel select the programs that will be given it 
raises the question as to whether persons with one attitude can select material 
that is appropriate for persons with a different attitude. In training programs 
one can discuss attitudes at length, pointing out how attitudes select the 
facts which are convincing and how persons with opposed attitudes select 
different facts or interpret the same ones differently. 

Even though experimental evidence is supplied to support the statement 
that facts have a very limited effect on changing attitudes we find persons 
with knowledge of this principle violating it on many occasions. To point 
out that attitudes are loaded with feelings and that feelings do not follow 
principles of logic, likewise has little effect on behavior. The fact that people 
often do not practice what they know when they deal with attitudes creates 
the need for giving people a feeling for the way attitudes are affected by 
certain kinds of experience. 

Audience role playing was developed to fill this need on a large scale 
basis. The first step in the method is to develop an unfavorable attitude in all 
members of an audience. After this is prone: ttt the next step is to intro- 
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duce some other experience, let the group react to the new events, and 
record the changes in attitudes produced by the added experience. By giving 
various kinds of new experiences one can discover which of them tend to 
alter attitudes most effectively. 

When persons are asked to imagine themselves in a certain situation and 
are told of the experiences they have in the situation they can begin to feel 
some of the emotions that persons who are in such a real life situation might 
feel. 

The feelings aroused in the role playing thus correspond to those which 
an actor might feel when he plays a role on the stage. Notice that in asking 
an individual to be a particular person in a specific situation and to conduct 
himself accordingly, one is doing more than asking him how he thinks 
people will behave under certain circumstances. In the former case he is 
being asked to react on a feeling basis, and in the latter, on an intellectual 
basis. The purpose of all role playing is to reduce the intellectual judgments 
and introduce some of the feeling judgments. 

In instructing members of an audience in their roles one does not rule 
out the differences in personality already existing. Persons with the same 
roles behave differently because each personality interacts with the situation 
supplied. Thus the products resulting from different persons placed in the 
same situation are unlike. If we now measure behavior or attitudes of 
members of an audience placed in a given situation we can attribute the 
differences obtained to the variations in personalities, and the similarities 
obtained to the common role or situation supplied to all. 

In audience role playing behavior is measured by asking members to fill 
out a questionnaire. This questionnaire requires persons to record a number 
of opinions and thus one obtains information on how different persons feel 
about things in the situation in which they are placed. 

After opinions have been measured, added experiences are introduced 
into the role playing situation. Thus new facts can be supplied, pleasant or 
unpleasant experiences can be described or specific changes in the situation 
can be made. After each new experience or attitude change technique that 
is introduced the questionnaire is again filled in by the audience so that any 
resulting nee in opinion can be measured. 

Each member of an audience can obtain a personal experience of how 
various types of events influence his feelings and attitudes. In addition the 
group’s results can be roughly recorded at the end of the experiment by 
asking for a show of hands on how many changed their opinion on a par- 
ticular item after a given experience. Through observing the different effects 
of various experiences on opinion changes, each person obtains a first hand 
impression of how other members of the audience have reacted. 

It is quite possible that artificially produced attitudes do not follow the 
same pattern or have the same rigidity as true attitudes. It is also possible 
that any difference obtained is merely one of degree. For this reason it is 
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necessary to test the procedure and determine whether or not a true attitude 
experience is obtained. 

We have tested ARP on three audiences to determine the extent to 
which artificially og attitudes follow the principles of true attitudes. 
A presentation of the case used will not only permit a discussion of the 
results obtained, but will also clarify the details of the ARP technique so 
that the reader may understand the details of the procedure. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE CASE OF THE COMPANY 
WITH POOR EMPLOYEE MORALE 


The audience is informed that they will role play being employees of a 
company. In order to obtain a realistic experience it is suggested that they 
imagine themselves to be in the situations described and to let their feelings 
develop as the situations are described. The initial role is then read to them 
and is as follows: 


You are all employees of the Jones Metal Products Corporation. It 
is common knowledge among all of you that the company is a success 
and that its yearly earnings are impressive. It gained its good position in 
the community through the pioneering efforts of Hiram Jones, whose 
name was respected in the community. Although the company’s wages 
are as good as the community average, they should be able to pay more 
with the amount of business they do, especially since the community 
average is low. Management talks a lot about high labor costs to justify 
its _ increases, but you have a hard time buying the groceries you 
need. 

On its payroll the company has a lot of people for whom you have 
no respect whatsoever. Many of the supervisors, for instance, are behind 
the times, arrogant, and inefficient. You know of good employees whose 
talents are not recognized and who are thoroughly dissatisfied. There 
are all sorts of untapped skills around the place which management says 
it needs, but which they are either too ignorant or stubborn to see. 

Happy Jones (he’s the president of the company and took over when 
his father died 30 years ago) is also President of the Sociable Golf Club, 
Commodore of the Blue Water Yacht Club, and when he isn’t golfing 
or sailing he’s making speeches all over town about all the wonderful 
things the company has done for the community and for its employees. 
Somehow we employees, who are doing the work, would give a lot to 
see a few deeds rather than a lot of words. 

The rest of the big brass of course try to ape old Jonesy in every way 
they know. They copy his manner of dress and sit on their overstuffed 
laurels up in their top floor “penthouse” offices and dictate a lot of useless 
orders that your boss reads like gems of wisdom and spouts at you every 
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time he has to pretend he’s made up his mind about something. The only 
time those birds ever get out on the floor is when they show some big- 
shot customer around; and then they take him to lunch in the special 
executive dining room. There is a company operated cafeteria, by the 
way, where you can eat without too much expense, provided you aren’t 
concerned about variety or don’t care to walk down the street a ways to 
a better place. 

How a lot of the little brass (90 day wonders, they’re called) ever got 
their jobs is one for the books. They shuffle their papers, hang on the 
telephone and jump when they’re talked to, and you haven’t met one 
yet who knows the difference between a monkey wrench and a screw 
driver. Judging from what you've seen of them, it must take an awfully 
long time to learn how to meet a payroll. 

Your boss is typical of most. He is doing his best for the company 
and sees his job as that of policing the situation and seeing to it that 
nobody gets away with anything. 


After the audience has been instructed concerning their feelings toward 
the company they are told that management is concerned about employee 
morale and has decided to conduct a survey. At this point the questionnaire 
is distributed. Each person is asked to fill out the form, but to place the 
responses under Column I. For each question there are three alternatives, one 
of which should be selected for each of the 12 questions. The questionnaire 
supplied is duplicated in Figure 1. 

Following the completion of the questionnaire the first attitude change 
technique is introduced. This technique is in the form of a lecture on a 
company’s development and is used to permit a measurement of this type 
of lecture on unfavorable employee attitudes. It is presented to the audience 


in the following form® 


You are attending a lecture in the company cafeteria. The General 
Manager is making the following statement: 

“The company feels that every employee is entitled to know some 
of the inner operations of the company for which he works. You as well 
as management have a stake in this business. The company has gone to 
considerable expense to prepare a program for you, presenting to you 
in an interesting manner the history and development of this company. 
We want you to be proud of the job we have done together to make 
this company a success in our community.” 

At this point the General Manager introduced the lecturer, who is 
an officer in the company. The following is a summary of what he said: 

The company has grown since it was first organized 54 years ago, 
from a small shop employing less than 100, to its present payroll of 
15,350 persons. From the start, the business showed promise of success; 


additional shares of stock were sold, and, with this new capital, expansion 
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OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions: Place a check () in the little square opposite the answer which best fits the way you feel 
about the question. Be completely frank in your answers. 
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(1) Do you eat at the Company cafeteria? 








No 


On some items 


(2) Are food prices in the cafeteria fair? 





Yes 
No 
Sometimes 


(3) Is the food as good as you wish? 





Excellent 
Fair 
Poor 


(4) Do you consider the Company a good place to work? 





More than 6% 
About 6% 
Less than 6% 


OOO|OOO|/OOO|OOO|OOO | 
OOO/OOO|OOO/O00|000 


} 
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No 


Sometimes 


(5) What do you consider a fair profit for the Company on its 
investment? 


(6) About how much do you think the Company earns on its 
investment? 





(7) Do you get fair treatment from your supervisor? 





> Cp eo Pe 


Yes 

No 

Don’t know 
Too high 
Too low 
About right 
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Yes 
No 
Don’t know 
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Management 
Union 
Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 
Yes 

No 

Don’t know 
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(8) Do you feel that the Company divides its earnings fairly 
between dividends to stockholders and wages? 





(9) Do management personnel receive proper wages? 


(10) Would you advise your son to work for this Company? 


(11) When management and union differ, which do you believe? 


(12) Do you think this Company is well managed? 





» FIGURE I 
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of productive facilities was made possible. Efficient management, the 
introduction of labor saving machinery and equipment, and the develop- 
ment of a strong sales organization have made us the sound, healthy 
concern which we are today. 

Over the years, company profits have averaged between 5 and 7 per- 
cent. Last year, for example, profit on investment was exactly 6 percent. 
ari dividends have been paid regularly to the stockholders. 

A series of charts is presented to show that wages paid by the com- 
pany are equal to the community average for comparable job classifica- 
tions. You are shown also that, according to the cost of living index 
for this year and past years, your wages have more than kept up with 
living costs so that, actually, your present standard of living is 17 per- 
cent above the average for the period 1935 to 1939. 

As the lecture goes on, you gain, from the speaker and from various 
tables and charts, an overall view of company finances; what the total 
revenues were for the past fiscal year; net earnings before and after taxes; 
the amount of working capital, fixed capital, depreciation, total salaries 
to management (which were relatively small as compared to the total 
figure for wage earners), and so on. Figures are also broken down in 
terms of the number of cents in each dollar of revenue which is made 
available from the sales of each product, issuance of new shares, invest- 
ments, and the like, as well as the number of cents out of each dollar 
expended in each of the various expenditure items, such as wages, taxes, 
overhead, and so on. 

To conclude the lecture, you are shown a film strip which presents 
a clear picture of how employees are hired and trained, describes the 
various employee services, and explains the retirement plan. You are told 
that it is the company policy to do its level best to be fair to employees 
and stockholders alike. 

Certainly this lecture has informed you concerning the facts of the 
company’s growth and its present financial ‘condition. You have no 
reason whatever to doubt any of the facts, as they were presented to you. 
How you interpret these facts in the light of your own experiences is 
your affair. 


After the presentation of the first attitude change technique the audience 
is asked to ail out the questionnaire again, but to use Column II this time. 
In order to make fresh judgments they are asked to fold their papers so that 
Column I is turned under. 

When every one has completed the questionnaire the second attitude 
change technique is introduced. It is in the form of a description of a change 
in the behavior of their supervisors. Note that it gives a rough description 
of how a democratic supervisor deals with his men and is presented to the 
group in the following manner. 
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You notice that your supervisor is acting differently lately. At lunch 
one day you mentioned this to a couple of your friends and they said the 
same things about their bosses. For one thing, the supervisors seem to be 
more considerate. Your own boss wasn’t a bad guy before, but he sure 
could raise hell about some things. Even when he wasn’t sore it was always 
“Joe do this; Joe do that.” Then if things didn’t work out right you got 
chewed. You weren't treated like a man with ideas and feelings of your 
own; you were just a badge number. 

Now it’s different. The bosses actually talk things over when they 
give you an assignment. When everything is going well they try to keep 
things that way; but, at the same time, when you are doing a good job, 
they leave you alone, When things go wrong they try to find out what 
caused it so it won’t be so likely to happen again. No more of this business 
of bawling you out for something that has already happened and wasn’t 
your fault anyway. 

Another thing; the supervisors don’t try to make believe they are the 
only ones who know anything around here. The other day when this new 
job was giving you a lot of trouble, and rejects were clogging things up 
and nobody seemed to know what to do about it, your boss called you 
all together and asked for your ideas. Well, Joe Miller came up with a 
suggestion and the rest of you talked it over and added to it. The new 
plan is working out fine, and now the boss is bragging about what a 
smart, cooperative crew he’s got. 

You all know how the boss used to hit the ceiling when you'd stay 
out and not call him beforehand. Well, you know Ed, and the trouble 
he had at home and how he was out a lot. Ed expected at least a 3-day 
layoff for that. Instead the boss saw that something was wrong and asked 
him if he’d like to talk about it; maybe it would help. That floored Ed, 
but he went in anyway and they had a talk. After that Ed seemed to feel 
a lot better about his job and got things straightened out O.K. at 
home. 

Something else has happened too. When you complained about some- 
thing before, the boss would ignore you, make promises he didn’t keep, 
or tell you that’s the way it was and he couldn’t do anything about it. 
If he was feeling crabby, he’d jump down your throat. He doesn’t do that 
anymore. Even employees who are sometimes a little unreasonable get 
a hearing and it’s surprising how often the boss actually looks into your 
gripes and tries to get something done about them. Take your cafeteria, 
for instance; you’d complained about that for a long time and nothing 
was done. Stew every Monday; hash every Tuesday, year in and year out. 
Who wouldn’t get sick of it? Now there’s more variety and they don’t 
repeat the same menus from week to week anymore. 

Well, that’s just a part of the story, but maybe it’s enough to give you 
a rough idea of what's happened around here lately. 
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On completion of the presentation of a description of more pleasant 
relationships with their immediate supervisors the audience is again asked 
to fill out the questionnaire, this time putting their responses under Column 
Il. In filling out this column they are asked to fold under both of the other 
columns so that only Column III appears next to the question. 

After the questionnaire has been completed, the audience is asked to 
examine their questionnaires and note the changes in the three columns. 
When a little time has been allowed for superficial examination, a general 
analysis of results is made. The procedure we have used for this analysis 
includes questions such as those given below: 


Question 1. How many of you indicated that you eat more frequently in the 
company cafeteria after the lecture? (In this case few hands are 
raised.) 

Question 2. How many indicated that you eat more frequently in the com- 
pany cafeteria after the change in supervision? (Many hands are 
raised after this question.) 

Concluding statement: Although we get a big difference here, one cannot 

attribute this directly to an improved attitude because there actually was 
a change in the cafeteria menus in that variety in food was introduced. 


Question 3. How many of you who did not give a “yes” answer to Item 2 on 
the questionnaire in Column I did so in Column II? (In this case 
there will be few hands raised.) 

Question 4. How many gave your first “yes” answer to this item in Column 
III. (This question will cause many hands to be raised.) 

Concluding statement: This item, concerning the fairness of prices, does suggest 

an attitude change toward the company since greater variety may be 
appreciated without prices becoming more fair. 


Questions 5 and 6. The analysis of Item 3 follows the same pattern as for Item 2 
above and the results reinforce the idea of a spread in the favor- 
able effect when employees’ suggestions concerning the cafeteria 
are recognized. 

Question 7. How many of you gave your first “excellent” answer to Item 4 
in Column II? (A few hands perhaps will be raised in response to 
this question.) 

Question 8. How many of you gave your first “excellent” answer in Column 
III? (Many hands will be raised in response to this question.) 

Concluding statement: It seems that many of you felt the company was an 

excellent place to work when you have pleasant experiences with your 
supervisor and that a company lecture on how well the company was 


operated had very little effect on this opinion. 


Question 9g. Item 5 involves both attitudes and some understanding of eco- 
nomics. The company lecture on its financial policies would 
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help the latter, whereas the experiences with the supervisor 
would influence only attitudes. How many of you thought that 
a fair profit was more than 6 percent at the outset? How many 
thought so after the lecture on company earnings? (There 
probably will be fewer hands raised in response to the second 
than in response to the first of these questions, showing that the 
lecture caused the notion of a fair profit to decline and corre- 
spond with the actual earnings.) 
Question 10. How many of you answered “more than 6 percent” in Column 
’ II, but did not answer this generously in Column II? (A fair 
number of hands will be raised in response to this question, 
showing that pleasant experiences with supervisors made the 
employees more tolerant of high company earnings.) 
Concluding statement: It seems that economic facts do not produce a favorable 
reaction toward high company earnings, but pleasant experiences with 
supervisors do tend to have this effect. 


Question 11. Item 6 has a factual reference in that it refers to company earn- 
ings. How many answered 6 percent (Column I) before you 
had specific information onit? How many more answered 6 per- 
cent (Column II) after you were given the lecture? (A large 
increase in the hands raised can be expected.) 

Question 12. How many more of you answered “6 percent” (Column II) 
after you were told about the change in supervision? (Some 
additional hands will be raised.) 

Concluding statement: It appears that the presentation of facts does increase the 
accuracy of expressed opinions even though this fact, when accepted, 
fails to greatly improve attitudes. The fact that some additional persons 
answered “6 percent” when more favorable experiences with super- 
vision were given indicates that a financial statement is more likely to be 
believed when employees have good experiences with supervisors than 
when they do not. 


Question 13. Item 7 deals with fair treatment with supervisors and hence 
should be helped by improved supervisory treatment. Let us 
see how that worked out. How many of you answered “‘yes” to 
this in Column II, but did not give a “yes” answer in Column I? 
(A few isolated individuals may raise their hands.) 

Question 14. How many of you gave a “yes” answer to this for the first time 
in Column III? (Nearly all hands will be raised in response to 
this question.) 

Concluding statement: It appears then that the new treatment given by super- 
visors was generally accepted as fair. A financial report from top 
management did not make persons feel better about supervision, but 
we noticed in previous questions that favorable experiences from super- 
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visors made you feel better about the management of the company. Let 
us see how the next questions bear this out further. 


Question 15. Item 8 deals with the fair division of earnings. How many of you 
answered “‘yes” in Column II and did not do so in Column I? 
(This question should cause about half the audience to raise their 
hands.) 

Question 16. How many more of you answered “yes” for the first time in 
Column III? (About a fifth of the audience will respond to this 
question.) 

Concluding statement: It seems that a financial report carries conviction on this 
fact, but it is rather interesting to note that conviction is improved con- 
siderably more when supervision is improved. Since improved super- 
vision has no financial implications, the further improvement must be 
due to the generalized effect of a more favorable attitude toward the 
company due to pleasant supervisory experiences. 


Question 17. Item 9 deals directly with attitudes toward management. The 
third category that management's wages are “about right” may 
be considered for this analysis. How many of you checked this 
category in Column II for the first time? (More than one-third 
of the audience will raise their hands.) 

Question 18. How many of you checked this category in Column III for the 
first time? (Approximately another third will raise their hands 
in response to this question.) 

Concluding statement: It seems that a discussion of the company’s efficiency 
convinced quite a number of persons that management was paid about 
the right wages, but pleasant experiences with supervisors convinced 
nearly as many more that management was not overpaid. 


Question 19. Item 10 samples a general attitude toward this company. Con- 
sidering the “yes” answers, how many of you answered “yes” 
for the first time in Column II? (A scattered few hands will be 
raised.) 

Question 20. How many of you answered “yes” for the first time in Column 
Ill? (More than half of the audience will raise their hands in 
response to this question.) 

Concluding statement: It appears that most of you would rather have your sons 

work for a company where supervisors are considerate than for a com- 
pany that can make a good financial statement. 


Question 21. Item 11 deals with faith in management vs. faith in the union. 
How many who checked the category “union” in Column I did 
not check it in Column II? (About a third of the audience will 
raise their hands in response to this question.) 

Question 22. How many who still checked this category in Column II did not 
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check it in Column III? (About one quarter of the audience will 
raise hands in response to this question.) 

Concluding statement: It seems that a discussion of company finances and policy 
does do some good, but notice that pleasant supervisory experiences 
convinced many remaining “die hards”, despite the fact that these 
experiences have little to do with issues between management and the 
union. . 


Question 23. Item 12 is a general question and refers to the management of 
the company. The lecture bears directly on this point and 
presents evidence to show how well the company is managed. 
How many of you who did not answer “yes” in Column I did 
so in Column II? (Less than a fifth of the audience will raise their 
hands.) 

Question 24. How many answered “yes” for the first time in Column III? 
(About two-thirds of the audience will probably raise their 
hands. 

Concluding Pesos It seems that factual evidence regarding the manage- 
ment of the company is less convincing than personal experiences with 
one’s supervisor when it comes to forming an opinion on “good 
management”. 


General Conclusions: It appears that favorable experiences with one’s super- 
visor tend to cause a great variety of opinions to improve, even those 
quite irrelevant to the nature of the experiences. Such a change in 
opinion indicates that the general attitude toward the company has 
improved. A presentation of facts, however, confines its influence to 
items particularly covered by the facts and there is less evidence of a 
general attitude improvement. This finding is consistent with the way 
true attitudes are influenced. As a matter of fact true attitudes follow 
this pattern even more strictly than our results with artificially produced 
attitudes. This is because in playing your roles, you were perhaps more 
reasonable individuals than persons who really possess the attitudes you 

layed. 

‘ tt is hoped that this demonstration points up the difference between 
the way attitudes operate and the way one thinks intellectually. We did 
not ask you how you thought people would react and then to make 
intellectual judgments. Instead we asked you to be these people and to 
respond on a feeling basis. When you did this you came up with more 
correct results of what actually happens than if you had tried to figure 
things out. 


SOME SAMPLE RESULTS 


The procedure described above has been tested on both student and 
Pee audiences with similar overall effects. To test, however, the effects 
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of the order in satel the t two attitude change techniques were presented it 
was also necessary to repeat the procedure with the order reversed. The 
reversal of the two attitude change techniques would determine whether 
the influences on the final attitudes were due to the combined effects of the 
two attitude change techniques or whether the improved supervision was 
the major factor by itself. 

The test with the description of the change in supervision preceding the 
lecture on company finances was made with a student audience and for 
comparison we have used another student audience drawn from the same 
population. The data for an industrial audience have also been analyzed and 
will be included for comparative purposes. 

Table 1 presents the results of a student audience in which the procedure 
was that described in the previous section as well as the results of the student 
audience in which the procedure was changed. We have called the first of 
these groups Audience I and the second Audience II. Audience I was made up 
of 149 persons, 19 percent of whom were women, Audience II contained 
III persons, 19 percent of whom were women. 

It will be noted that the initial responses of the two audiences were very 
much the same and that in both instances the greater change took place after 
the description of the improved supervision (the third column for Audience I 
and the second column for Audience II). 

Since the detailed changes in the items have already been discussed in 
the previous section we may confine ourselves to a comparison of the two 
audiences in which the order of presenting the attitude change techniques 
was different. Because some of the experiences used for attitude change 
describe specific factors which should influence some items directly it is 
desirable to exclude these from our analysis. Thus, Items 1 and 7, which refer 
to conditions which were improved in connection with the discussion of 
supervisory changes, have been eliminated for this analysis. Likewise Items 6 
and 8 which refer to conditions which were clarified in the lecture have been 
excluded. Table 2 summarizes the changes assdciated with the remaining 
items. In order to measure the changes in opinion resulting from these two 
types of experiences we have used the first response category in each item, 
except for Items 9 and 11, where the third response category is used. This 
was done in order to make all rises in score indicate an improvement. 

Table 2 shows that when the lecture preceded the change in supervision, 
it resulted in a gain of a total of 834 points in the direction of improvement 
in opinion, but the description of the change in supervision which followed 
resulted in an additional improvement to the extent of 359°3 percentage 
points—more than 4 times as much as the lecture on finances. 

However, when the improvement in supervision preceded the lecture, 
the opinion change was 246°9 percentage points and the addition of the 
lecture only contributed a further improyement of 33-4 percentage points. 
In this case the improvement resulting from the change in supervision was 
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more than 7 times as great as that resulting from the lecture on company 
finances, 

These findings show that the description of the change in supervision 
resulted in a much more widespread improvement in opinion than did a 
description of company finances and operations. Thus the order of presenta- 
tion did not determine which of the two methods was superior. Furthermore, 
the change in supervision, when given without the lecture on company 
finances, accomplished somewhat less (246-9) when given alone than when it 
was given after the lecture (359°3). In contrast, the value of the lecture on 
7 finances was greater (83-4 points) when given alone than when 
given after the change in supervision (33-4 points). It seems that the lecture 
has its greatest value when attitudes are poor. After they have improved 
because of other reasons, the addition of factual information contributes little 
more. The result of these two effects is that the procedure for Audience I 
resulted in a greater total improvement than the procedure for Audience II. 

An examination of the individual items clearly shows that the improve- 
ments resulting from the lecture were confined to Items 9, 11, and 12, 
whereas all items showed an wer pac: after the description of improved 
supervisory practices. 

It appears then that opinions are more generally influenced by personal 
experiences with supervision than by a knowledge of company finances. 
This is best explained by assuming that supervisory experiences influence 
attitudes toward the company, whereas the presentation of facts influence 
certain opinions only. 

The difference in the effects here reported correspond with what we know 
of conditions which affect changes in “real” attitudes except that the lecture 
on company finances probably produced more favorable changes in our 
artificial attitudes than it would have in the case of true attitudes. Our results 
show only a few adverse effects of the lecture. (Note the small declines in 
Items 2, 3, and 5.) In the case of true attitudes these adverse effects are more 
common and more marked. 

The industrial group was made up of 175 male supervisors at all levels 
in the organization. The procedure was the same as that used for Audience 1 
so that comparisons with this student group can be made. Table 3 presents 
the summarized results of this group. 

It will be noted that the change in attitudes is again much greater after 
the discussion of the change in supervision than after the lecture on company 
finances. The major difference between the industrial group and the student 
group is in the initial attitude. For students the initial score was 122°9 and for 
the industrial group it was 2195. This difference caused the industrial group 
to have more favorable final attitudes (588-1) than the student group (565-6) 
and to show less gain after the change in supervision (2868) than the student 
group (359°3). Whether supervisors in industry showedthe initially more 
favorable reaction to the work situation than did students may either be due 
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1. Do you eat at the Company cafeteria? 


2. Are food prices in the cafeteria fair? 


4. Do you consider the Company a good 
place to work? 





5. What do you consider a fair profit for | 
the Company on its investment? 





6. About how much do you think the 
Company earns on its investment? 


. Do you get fair treatment from your 
supervisors? 

. Do you feel that oo Company 
divides its earnings fairly between 
dividends to stockholders and wages? 


. Do management personnel receive 
proper wages? 


10. Would you advise your son to work 


for this Company? 


11. When management and union differ, 


which do you believe? 


12. 
managed? 


Do you think this Company is well Pe 
































TABLE I 
ATTITUDE CHANGES AS AFFECTED BY LECTURE AND SUPERVISORY 
EXPERIENCES 
| Amndience I (149) Audience II (111) 
| (Percent checking (Percent checking 
each category) | — each category) 
| 
| s | = 
& &s | ee 8 
sit S36 $5 8 
R = & &F |= SF & 
esponse &£ ve te/ & Ve F 
Yes 24°8 22°8 78°5 244 66°7 63°0 
No 19° 148 $4/) 17% 27 36 
Sometimes 55°7 624 161 | $85 306 33-4 
Yes 43°6 410 79°2 | 486 676 67°6 
No 154 60 40] 189 36 6% 
| On some items 410 $3°0 16°8 | 33° $ 28°38 261 
Yes 3°40 ek 65:8 | 27 «#378 «35% 
No 81-2 670 «74 | 793 9B 
Sometimes 15*4 30°9 268 | 18:0 §2°3 56:8 
Excellent 13 470 69°8 | 27 '20°7 44°1 
64°4 846 27°5 | 658 703 $5°0 
' Poor 34°33 «=II'4 38027 | 31°5 oO ‘9 
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to the fact that the industrial population had experience in industry or because 
they were supervisors cannot be answered from our data, but it seems most 
probable that supervisors were less able to role play the feelings of employees 
than students and so reacted less unfavorably at the outset. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS FOR CHANGING ARTIFICIAL ATTITUDES 





























Audience I | Audience II 
Item Response | l l 
tabulated Initial | After | After change | Initial | After change | After 
opinion | lecture | in supervision | opinion | in supervision | lecture 
| } 
2 | Yes 43°6 | 410 | 79°2 | 48°6 | 67°6 | 67°6 
3 | Yes did Wiiiededi| Wiki de-eh Witindl Ale Mai dente Oat. 5 
4 | Excellent 13 | 40 | 698 | 27 | 297 | 44 
5 |More than 6% 18-8 | 114 | 23°55 || +189 | 20-7 | 15%3 
9 | About right 154 | $3°8 | 865 || 21°6 68-5 | 71-2 
10 | Yes ay} 74 | 67°0 | 18 | 297 «| «45°I 
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Total 1229 | 2063 | $656 || 147°7 394°6 | 428-0 
Gain in favorable responses | 83:4 | 350°3 | | 2469 | 33°4 
| | ' | 
TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS FOR CHANGING ARTIFICIAL ATTITUDES 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
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VALUES OF AUDIENCE ROLE PLAYING 


Audience role playing has a number of values which may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Persons in an audience are given an opportunity to learn by the method 
of participation. 

2. The nature of attitudes and the way they influence opinions is demon- 
strated by means of data obtained from the audience. 

3. The way attitudes influence opinions and generalize their effect is 
experienced both on an intellectual and on a feeling basis. 

4. The ineffectiveness of facts and logic for changing attitudes is demon- 
strated both on an intellectual as well as on a feeling basis. 

ARP may also be used to pretest materials designed to influence opinion. 
Such materials include advertisements, public announcements, and employee 
directed publications. In order to pretest such material a group of persons 
could be given a variety of artificial attitudes. Thus the effectiveness of a 
given set of material could be tested on favorable as well as on unfavorable 
attitudes. Frequently training material that is designed to have a favorable 
effect instead creates an unfavorable impression. Such unexpected negative 
effects might be greatly reduced if the material were pretested on groups 
with artificially induced attitudes. The president of a company might pretest 
his speeches by having his subordinates listen to him while they played the 
role of hostile union stewards. The junior officers could then react with their 
artificial attitudes in a realistic way and in addition would not feel that they 
had to give him lip service. Although we have not tested this aspect of ARP, 
the fact that artificial attitudes follow the general principles of true attitudes 
is strong assurance that this method will have some pretest value at least. 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


THE PERCEPTION OF HISTORY IN A PLURAL SOCIETY 
A Study of an Ngoni Group tn Northern Rhodesia? 


J. A. BARNES 





In non-literate societies there is, strictly speaking, no history; for there 
are no documents, and history, in the sense of historiography, is essentially 
the study of contemporary documents. There are only ate by which to 
a greater or less degree present conditions are related to or explained by 
alleged former conditions.* In fully literate societies with a well docu- 
mentated past, legends take different forms and it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish legend from history. In modern societies many socially significant 
legends relate to the immediate past rather than to antiquity. It is of interest, 
therefore, to examine what kinds of legend are current in societies shifting 
from non-literacy to literacy and to what extent they have a history. 

In many Western cultures the earliest surviving documents are chronicles 
or codes of law. At an early stage writing was employed to record facts of 
wide interest rather than things of significance only to a few. When Africans 
first become literate they employ their skill in writing letters to one another. 
Only later do individuals begin to write essays, histories and novels and so 
develop a vernacular literature. They learn to write in an environment 
already containing a great quantity of vernacular printed matter issuing from 
Sechameoneld sources. The spatial separation of kinsfolk and friends 
brought about by labour migration makes letter-writing worth while and 
the emphemeral nature of these pencil-written documents is no disadvantage. 
It requires greater resources than most individuals and Native Authorities can 
muster to produce a family or tribal chronicle in permanent form. 

1. Read at the Birmingham meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Section H, 1 September 1950, and published in the journal of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute under 
the title “History in a Changing Society”. 

2. Cf. Evans-Pritchard, “‘Marett lecture”, p. 121. 
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The Fort Jameson Ngoni® are at this stage of transition. Many men and 
some women can read, if not write, and we can no longer call the tribe non- 
literate. Yet a society of this kind behaves in many ways as if it were non- 
literate. In particular, information about the past is transmitted orally and 
laws and customs are not committed to writing. In this paper I shall discuss 
some of the ways in which this information is manipulated. I shall distinguish 
between tales of fighting, relating to the period 1821-1898, which we may 
regard as tribal legends of origin; beliefs about customary behaviour relating 
to the same period; private legends which serve to explain the form of 
relations between present-day groups; and lastly history proper, documents 
describing contemporary events, if such exist. 

Early travellers all speak of the various Ngoni groups as fierce warrior 
tribes interested only in destruction and plunder. With the spread of Euro- 
pean control Ngoni raids ceased. Today in villages inhabited mainly by 
women and children, with scraggy animals and eroded gardens, the traveller 
looking for signs of a military tradition sees only khaki greatcoats and battle- 
dress. Among the Fort Jameson group, if not elsewhere, the great cowhide 
shields, and the regiments which carried them, have disappeared. Yet the 
battles of the past are still remembered and are called to mind in songs sung 
at drunken parties, in tales told to children and, importunately, to sym- 

athetic strangers. Many of these songs are in the old Ngoni language now 
Laid forgotten, and singers cannot give any precise meaning to the songs 
they sing. They are the relics of the past learnt parrot-fashion and in the 
context in which they are sung they do not require any specific reference. 
In our own culture we do not need to know who were the April rainers 
before we can sing “Green grow the rushes, O”’. Prose tales, however, are in 
ordinary speech and describe military exploits of people known to the 
speaker, or preparations for raiding ordered by the Paramount Chief and 
carried out by his lieutenants. The most frequently recounted battle of all is 
the fight between Ngoni and British troops in 1898. Many men and women 
are still alive who remember the fighting or even took part in it. The 
cataclysmic changes which followed the Ngoni defeat and the unusual 
weapons used combine to make the battle memorable. It is the only admitted 
re for all other tales tell only of victory. The Ngoni defeated the Bemba, 
Wisa, Cewa, Kunda, and so on. 

We know from contemporary travellers’ accounts that though on the 
whole the Ngoni were successful against their neighbours, their run of suc- 
cesses was not unbroken. There is evidence that on occasion even the Cewa 
raided the Ngoni and took captives. We may regard the form taken by these 
legends as due in part to the process found in most cultures by which victories 
are remembered and defeats forgotten. But the distortion introduced is not 
only the elimination of defeat.. The Administration and the Missions have, 





3. I worked among these people during 1946-49 while on the staff of the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute. 
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in general, encouraged co-operation between tribes and have treated all tribes 
as equals. They have emphasized the values of peace rather than a war, and 
have condemned pagan rites. In the light of this teaching legends have been 
modified to conform to modern values. The barbarity of the raids has been 
minimized and the good qualities of the old military discipline have been 
extolled. Sometimes men say that the old armies never fought but only 
danced, or that“people from other tribes were not captured but all joined 
the Ngoni of their own free will (as in fact some did). It is said that there 
was never any ancestor-worship; the names of the Paramount Chief’s an- 
cestors were merely mentioned in prayers “as King George is mentioned 
now’. This process by which the Ngoni conquerors of yesterday are made 
to look like the European conquerors of today is no new phenomenon. The 
Ngoni identified themselves with European rather than with their matrilineal 
neighbours even before the European conquest. Wiese, himself the main 
agent of their defeat, wrote, ““They are very proud, looking down on all the 
other tribes with contempt, and think they show great courtesy whenever 
they assure the European traveller that the Whites may be related to them.” 

Another traveller, arriving from the south in 1896, relates how he ran 
into an armed patrol on the outskirts of Ngoni country. His own carriers 
ran away but he called out to the patrol that he was a friend of the Paramount 
Chief, speaking in Zulu. He then heard them saying, “He is an Ngoni and 
a white man.”> My own informants told me that the old Ngoni language 
was closer to English than to Nyanja. 

This reinterpretation of the past in the light of the present has not pro- 
duced a consistent picture of a proto-European society. The inconsistencies 
of the present remain and are reflected in the ambivalent attitude adopted to 
the past. Although in one context people recall that everything was well 
ordered and peaceful in the past, in other contexts they dwell on the un- 
limited power of the Paramount Chief and the fierceness of his warriors. An 
aristocratic man once said to me at a beer party, “If this was the old days 
I would kill all these Cewa drinking here.” Yet the general impression which 
people usually try to convey is of a disciplined, proud, and successful people. 

This picture is accepted not only by Ngoni themselves but also by Euro- 
peans. For us it is one part of the good old days when Africans sill smiled 
and were nature’s gentlemen. Our picture of the Ngoni contains fewer con- 
cessions to contemporary White values, for the very distinction between 
Whites now and Blacks then increases the attractiveness of the picture. 
Ancestor worship and polygyny are not unwelcome in a Black Arcadia. 

Ngoni nowadays compare themselves with their European and Indian 
aie and envy their apparent power and wealth. They seek to ration- 
alize their own relative failure in terms of their past. It is in this connection 








4. Wiese, Geschichte, pp. 200 f. 
s. Later, when he had satisfactorily answered questions on Zululand geography, Mp’zeni said of him, 
“He is a chief. . . he is an Angoni, one of us,” Deare, Slave Raiders, pp. 19 and 25. 
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that the defeat of 1898 is important. Although they claim to have conquered 
all their African neighbours, Ngoni do not claim success over the British. 
Instead, defeat at the hands of the British is cited in explanation of every 
present-day failure and of every departure from traditional practice. Ngoni 
say, “If we had not been defeated we would not have lost our land and we 
would not now go hungry”; and “If we had not been defeated the tribes 
would not have been mixed up and we could follow our customs properly”, 
and so on. In the past, captives taken by the Ngoni were rapidly indoctrinated 
with Ngoni ways and themselves became proud Ngoni; Ngoni complain 
that now, although captured by Europeans, they never become Europeans. 

The general legends of the past from which these notions are derived are 
common knowledge. In the main they are passed on orally and are main- 
tained by the teaching of tribal history in schools, the appeals to old military 
traditions, when recruiting for the Northern Rhodesia Regiment, the con- 
versations of planters comparing one tribe with another as labourers, by the 
reports of administrators and by the writings of ethnologists. 

The link between the Ngoni of today and their illustrious forebears is also 
symbolized in the office of the Paramount Chief. He bears the name of his 
warrior great-grandfather, and the formal aspects of his relationship to his 
people are explained by reference to his ancestors’ achievements. He cannot 
attend funerals or take part in some of his own marriage ceremonies because 
“the has already conquered all others”; he cannot be expected to walk through 
the bush with the District Officer because “‘he has already conquered the 
whole world”. He basks in his great-grandfather’s invincibility, for in this 
context the defeat of 1898 is forgotten. The relationship between the Para- 
mount Chief and his eleven minor chiefs is partly determined by the dis- 
tribution of power in different branches of the royal lineage before the 
European conquest, and the division of the country into these minor 
chiefdoms is a visible reminder of that distribution. 

Associated with these tales of military exploits and royal power are myths 
about former customs. Ngoni say that in the old days they used to hunt, or 
marry, or build villages, in a particular way and that now they do differently. 
Frequently when I asked what happened in such-and-such a situation I would 
be told what my informant thought would have happened before 1898 rather 
than what he had seen happen now. Thus if we ask what payments do Ngoni 
make in marriage we are told that there are two payments, “snuff-box”’ and 
bridewealth, consisting of one or more beasts. Further inquiry reveals that 
these payments are now made only infrequently and that the period referred 
to is before 1898. More detailed investigation suggests that in many pre-1898 
marriages they were not made and that when they were made they did not 
always consist of beasts. Ngoni do not deny these facts but they do deny their 
relevance. To them the distinctively Ngoni way of marrying is with these 
two payments, and it is this process alone which merits the vernacular 
adjective—cingoni. They regret that people no longer marry in this way and 
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blame the Europeans for it; but it remains part of the distinctive cultural 
heritage of the tribe. 

As we might expect, notions of this kind do not provide sanctioned 
standards of conduct nor ideal patterns towards which Ngoni strive. They 
may be used to explain or justify a state of affairs, as we have seen, but they 
do not directly determine action. An individual who departs from traditional 
custom, in these terms, is not necessarily censured. Indeed, men who are 
knowledgeable about the glorious past do not follow traditional ways any 
more than do less-well-informed people. According to tradition the Ngoni 
are a virilocal people, yet if a man goes to live with his wife’s relatives his own 
kinsfolk cannot force him to return by appeal to this virilocal tradition. 
Traditionally a man avoids his mother-in-law. Yet I once saw an aristocratic 
man, a great authority on traditional history, on leave from work sitting on 
a verandah chatting with his mother-in-law. I said to him, “I thought a man 
should avoid his mother-in-law.” He laughed and replied, “Yes, so he 
should. This behaviour is disgusting, and as soon as I come to live here 
permanently I shall see that customs are properly followed.” 

In certain situations the Fort Jameson Ngoni appear as a tribe in contrast 
to other tribes. The tribe is an administrative unit, with its own chiefs, its 
own area and sometimes its own District Officer. Representatives from each 
tribe in the region sit together to form the Native Urban Court and the 
Provincial Advisory Council. The Ngoni representatives on these bodies 
tend to present distinctively Ngoni views to contrast with the views of their 
colleagues. Thus there may be a discussion on wills. There is an Ngoni view, 
a Cewa view, and so on. The Ngoni representative repeats the old story 
about bridewealth, virilocal residence, the rights of the eldest son, and these 
are recorded as being the Ngoni custom in the matter. Even when discussin 
such an apparently modern issue as wills, the tendency is to go back to this 
mythical past. It is in terms of this past, in reality as well as in myth, that 
Ngoni are different from their neighbours. In the present, as contrasted with 
Europeans, Ngoni and Cewa are much the same. Ngoni pay bridewealth in 
the same way as the English eat roast beef. It is a national characteristic, but 
one located in the sin of men rather than observable in their actions or 
their aspirations. Instead of the scarifications and totemic observances which 
distinguish their neighbours, Ngoni express their tribal identity by having 
distinctive customs which, conveniently, need not be followed. 

In the Native Urban Court a similar process appears to operate, but here, 
unlike at the Advisory Council, there is a greater need to come to grips with 
real situations which require action, and tribal distinctiveness is tempered 
with practical reality. In the purely Ngoni Native Courts appeals are made 
to traditional practice in a different way. The courts are required by the 
Administration to follow tribal custom and people know that the courts are 
bound in this way. In fact, however, the courts have continually to deal with 
new situations and to make decisions which are unprecedented. This is done 
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under the guise of drawing attention to some good Ngoni custom which has 
been neglected. Thus, for example, a man came to court saying that he was 
always quarreling with his wife and that he wished to divorce her. The bench 
granted the divorce and awarded the woman 30s. damages. The litigant 
protested. The junior member of the bench, a man aged about 25 years, said, 
“Don’t you know, it has always been the custom in this court to award 30s. 
damages against men who divorce their wives?” Yet this was a comparatively 
recent practice and the litigant’s protest seemed, to me, to be quite justified. 
The young man had been on the bench only about eighteen months. Even 
without Administrative stimulus, deliberate acts of legislation are not un- 
known among the Ngoni, but they require considerable discussion and 
probably a tribal meeting. It is easier, particularly for a court member as 
junior as the man in question, to appeal to the unwritten corpus of tribal 
custom when introducing a new rule. An analogous process in our own 
society is perhaps concealed under the fiction that judges do not make law. 
Ngoni do not quote specific precedents in court, and in this undocumented 
environment new decisions, if they are not soon challenged, become part of 
what has always been the custom since time immemorial. 

We may then summarize by saying that their common store of notions 
about the past provides Ngoni with a means of distinguishing themselves 
from similar groups at a time when the cultural distinctions between these 
groups are in fact becoming less and less. In the Courts, appeals to the value 
of traditional custom are made to gain acceptance for new rulings, while in 
ordinary life breaches of custom are widespread and are not censured. 

When we consider legends associated with particular groups within he 
tribe the picture is rather different. Separate groups in the population remem- 
ber, and sometimes act in the light of, particular incidents in the past which 
link them to other similar groups. Thus village A is linked with village B 
because of some incident in the past when the erstwhile leader of A captured 
the leader of B, or because at one time the leaders of A and B were brothers. 
These incidents, and the present inter-group relations with which they are 
associated, are not known universally but only by the groups concerned and 
by those near them. Yet in many ways these incidents are of greater practical 
significance than the more widely known tribal history. The relationships to 
which they give rise, or rather such of these relationships as have persisted, 
are remembered at funerals, in the formal exchanges of beer, and in the 
settlement of quarrels. There are at first glance no sanctions to maintain 
relationships of this kind, and indeed the very separate existence of two 
villages A and B may be due to a quarrel followed by a split. But although, 
for example, when an old woman dies in A there is no way of directly 
forcing a messenger to carry the news to B, there is in fact a greal deal of 
social pressure on both groups to keep alive the connection between them. 
This arises from the general responsibility placed on everyone to preserve 
the peace, that is, to preserve the existing social order intact. If en are 
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quarrels in a village the headman is blamed by the chief for not controlling 
his people well. All disputes are best settled out of court, even if they must be 
referred to court later on. Therefore a quarrel in village A brings to light all 
the alliances and cleavages which link A with other villages and differentiate 
it from them. The headman of A appeals to B for support, invoking the 
historical incident linking them, and hopes to settle affairs of his village with 
the authority of B’s approval behind him. For if the headman of B is a 
potential ally he is also a potential rival, and the dissident section in A may 
themselves invoke their link with B and transfer their allegiance to him. 
Thus although the details of the relationship between A and B, and the 
historical incident connected with it, may not be widely known there is 
considerable external pressure on them to maintain their relationship. Con- 
nexions of this kind, mainly between villages, but also between chiefdoms, 
play a large part in contemporary Ngoni life. Men walk twenty miles to a 
funeral and women carry pots of beer all day in response to ties of this kind. 

Thus we see, on the one hand, that tribal legends are widely known, 
relate to pre-conquest times, and do not directly influence conduct; and, on 
the other, that legends associated with inter-group relations are known only 
by the groups concerned, may relate to either before or after 1898, and do 
directly influence action. Why is there this difference? We may regard the 
former legends as of significance mainly in external relations and the latter 
in internal, Within the tribe, and more particularly within the minor chief- 
dom, inter-group relations are still largely determined by Ngoni themselves, 
however much they may have altered in form and content since 1898 and 
however much Ngoni are part of a wide system. Movement between villages 
is only slightly controlled by the Administration and in quarrelling, in mar- 
riage and adultery, beer-drinking and hoeing, Ngoni men and women choose 
their own allies and enemies. Incidents in reality give rise to inter-group 
relations and are subsequently invoked to maintain them. History is written 
not in books but in the names of groups and in the remembered connexions 
between them, and as these connexions gradually change so local legendary 
history is gradually rewritten. 

In external relations the Ngoni never act as a tribe except within the 
framework of European-controlled institutions. As yet no myth of origin is 
needed to explain the fact that Ngoni and Cewa representatives sit together 
on the Provincial Council save that the Administration put them there. The 
world of external relations is one of cultural heterogeneity and comparative 
adequate documentation. In this field legends have only a limited social 
function. They differentiate tribe X from tribe Y but do not relate them 
to each other. 

Lastly we must consider Ngoni history proper. There have been many 
alleged accounts of Ngoni history published in Europe and South Africa, 
but these seem to have had little influence on the Fort Jameson Ngoni. 
Recently several histories have appeared in the vernacular, and tribal history 
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is now a subject taught in the primary schools. All these are based on the 
recollections of old Ngoni men and women more than on contemporary 
documents, of which there are very few. We must therefore regard them 
as written legends rather than proper histories. Differences between one 
version and another are sometimes related to the different political affiliations 
of these providing the information.* The period from 1821 to 1898 is treated 
in detail and the remaining fifty years dismissed in a few lines. It seems likely 
therefore that in time the tribal legend will be ossified, or that at least there 
will be one version widely known. Yet the vernacular texts are written in 
the school language (Nyanja) which is not yet the ordinary village speech 
(Nsenga), and are learned largely parrot-fashion, sometimes even with un- 
intelligible words included. It remains to be seen how much of what is learnt 
under these conditions is carried over into life outside the classroom. 

With the increasing documentation of modern life we might well hope 
that the period of legend alone will end and Ngoni history proper will begin. 
Unfortunately this is not so. Although it is fairly easy to find out from con- 
temporary documents what went on in tribal affairs from 1890 to 1898, with 
the imposition of British rule a curtain descended. Official reports grow 
shorter and shorter with the years for there was less and less to record. 
Towards the end of the British South Africa Company’s rule the published 
information on Ngoni life was little more than the annual statement, cover- 
ing the whole of Northern Rhodesia, that “the conduct of the natives has 
been satisfactory”. From the beginning of Colonial Office control in 1924 
reports have lengthened, but these have dealt with the history not of the 
Ngoni tribe but of the Eastern Province and of Northern Rhodesia. These 
larger regions have become the significant units of government, not individual 
tribes and chiefdoms. The Fort Jameson Ngoni have become more and more 
closely integrated with the wider society and less and less have any history of 
their own. When the Ngoni were making history they lacked means to 
record it; now that means are available they have no history to record. 

Thus we see that in this transitional society interpal and external relations, 
as well as the level of technical skill, influence both the way in which people 
relate themselves to their past and also the timing and content of their written 
history. 
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THE CHANGING CULTURE OF A FACTORY! 


* * * 


A Critical Appreciation 
by 
T. M. NEWCOMB 
(University of Michigan) 





Any good book, like a good meal, should be nutrient, palatable, and attractively served; 
it should be neither na standard fare nor excessively exotic. This volume, reporting 
collaborative efforts of the research team of The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 
meets all of these standards. It is attractively printed and manufactured, and replete with 
solid food for thought; it uses familiar concepts, and introduces new ones. Its palatability 
will of course depend upon the reader’s tastes; this reviewer found it much to his liking. 

There are many kinds of meals and of books, and one’s enjoyment of either depends 
in part upon what the consumer anticipates. This book is of a special kind, and the reader 
will do well to expect neither too little nor too much. He will find richly documented 
descriptions and analyses of conflicts in a factory, but no formulas or panaceas for the 
reduction of industrial conflict. He can follow in intimate detajl the development of works 
councils or management committees, but he will find no claim that any more than 
specific difficulties have been solved. He will see explicit statements of practices followed 
by the Tavistock consultants, together with a more or less systematic body of theory upon 
which these practices are based—or rather, perhaps, together with which the practices 
evolved. But he will not see quantified records of behaviour or of attitudes, changes in 
which are only descriptively presented. (Such measures, however, are promised in 
subsequent publications.) 

In short, the book consists primarily of a case study of a single factory. Its half-century 
history is briefly outlined and then, beginning with the moment when the Tavistock 
consultants were called in, the “working-through”’ of a series of problems over a period 
of nearly three years is described in great detail. But the author’s basic interest is increas- 
ingly seen to be not just the solving of a particular factory’s problems, nor even the 
development of a theory of “industrial psychology”, but rather that of understanding 





1. The Changing Culture of a Factory: Elliott Jaques, M.D., Ph.D. Tavistock Publications Ltd., 
London, 1951. pp. 341. 28s. 
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the principles of human interaction under a given set of conditions of known social 
organization and culture. Thus the major uses to which the case history document is 
put are those of social psychological analysis. 

A very few basic notions are central to the theoretical analysis of social interaction. 
One of these is “effective communication”. In the social world of the factory, as in any 
other social microcosm, a very large part of “reality” consists of the behaviours and 
attitudes of other people. The smoothness with which such a world can be run depends 
upon the accuracy with which individuals can indicate to others what they are doing, 
seeing and hearing, what they expect, what they need, etc., and—equally important— 
upon the accuracy with which they can interpret others’ expressions of what they need 
and expect. Jaques spends a good deal of his time in indicating the nature of barriers to 
communication, some of which are shown to exist at the level of personal fears and 
wishes, and some at the level of formal factory organization. As an example of the latter, 
it was much easier to recognize that at every level of the factory—right down to the shop 
floor—the reality situation is one of reciprocal dependence between supervisor and 
subordinate, than to work out an “‘extended executive chain” in which “two-way 
communication” actually functions at every high level. 

The author makes no doctrinaire insistence upon full communication, however. It is 
possible, indeed, for communication to be too free. Groups tend to prevent this by a 
process labelled “adaptive segregation”. For example, rank and file workers make rela- 
tively little attempt to keep themselves informed about the activities of the Works 
Council, as long as things are going smoothly and as long as they know that the Council 
is there to be used when needed. “Maladaptive segmentation”, however, represents the 
operation of very different sorts of barriers, as a result of which the transmission of 
significant aspects of reality is obstructed. This usually occurs as “defence against stress”. 
For example, ““Works Council members expressed their annoyance at the disinterest of 
their constituents by adopting the attitude that it was not their business to communicate 
with them,” and in so doing cut themselves off from the contacts necessary for becoming 
adequate representatives of their constituents. 

Communication takes place, of course, in many ways other than by the use of words, 
and the meaning of words is affected by many kinds of non-verbal factors. The perceived 
role of the communicator has quite as much to do with what is understood as does the 
content of what he says. Smooth and realistic communication, then, demands common 
understandings among participants in the communicative process, not only in regard to 
meanings of words but also as to roles of the participants. Jaques and his associates found 
that “role confusion” was responsible for a great deal of malcommunication both within 
and between various groups of factory personnel. For example: 


“five out of the nine members of the Divisional Managers Meeting were also members 
of the Board of Directors. The consultant indicated to them how these influences 
together had the effect of allowing the Divisional Managers Meeting to function 
sometimes as a concealed Board of Directors concerned with the operation of the 
Company, sometimes as an executive management committee taking decisions affect- 
ing the London factory, and sometimes as a meeting of divisional managers for the 
discussion of mutual problems with the Managing Director but not taking decisions 
at all.” 


Altogether (by methods partially described below) a great deal of time was spent on 
mo ae of “role clarification”, at every level of factory employment. 

The kind of role confusion which proved most troublesome had to do with the 
exercise of authority, the notion of which is quite as central as those of communication 
and role. (The subtitle of the book, in fact, is “A study of authority and participation 
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in an industrial setting”. “Participation”, unlike “‘authority”’, is not made the subject of 
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any special discussion, and is apparently used in the broad, every-day sense of “taking part 
in the factory system”’.) The authority system is defined as: 


“a formal structure which defines and regulates the means and directions in which 

individuals and bodies may exert power. In contrast to authority as an attribute of 

a position, power is an attribute of an individual or group. ... Power and authority 

can vary independently of each other... . It is an essential of sound organization 

that power and authority must not be too disparate... When power is too much 
in excess of responsibility and authority, an explosive situation develops; when power 
is inadequate authority will be discredited.” 

These considerations lead to a discussion of “the sanctioning process”, by which power 
is linked to authority. To give sanction to is “to permit authority to be attached to certain 
roles and to accept the use of power by persons or groups occupying those roles”. But 
sanction cannot be given without possessing the power to punish—e.g., by dismissal or 
by nor ea is to apply sanctions against the person or group in the role whose 
authority has been sanctioned. These two kinds of sanctions are exchanged, so to speak, 
through the executive system and the consultative system. The most important of the dis- 
coveries made by the factory personnel and the Tavistock Research Team—rather slowly 
and painfully made, usually—had to do with the distinctions between and the relationship 
between the executive and consultative systems. 

One of the problems which gradually emerged was that of felt conflict on the part 
of many managers between the necessity of giving orders and the desire to extend 
democratic participation—a conflict symbolized by the words “authoritarian” and 
“democratic”. It gradually became clearer that much of this conflict resulted from a 
confusion between sanctioned and unsanctioned authority. The pursuit of this problem 
led to the discovery that there was widespread anxiety (often unrecognized) on the part 
of managers about exercising authority, even when adequately sanctioned. Such anxiety 
was variously compounded of feelings of inadequacy, wishes to dominate others, and 
guilt, for example. Whatever its components, managers were ambivalent about exercising 
authority, being, unconsciously, quite as much motivated to avoid it as to use it. Hence 
“the consultative machinery came to be used as an executive by-passing mechanism”. 
Progress in clarification between executive and consultative functions came with the 
recognition that the executive function was not limited to the top chain of command, 
but extended right down to the shop floor. 


“The section supervisor must be more than a groupless leader. He must have the same 
leadership, fact-finding, training and organization responsibilities for... his team 
of workers as has the General Manager for his divisional managers. Any differences 
are not differences in principle, but differences in practice, related to the differences 
in the problems to be dealt with. The worker, just as the manager, is in his executive 
role when carrying out his work task.” 


Once this point of view is adopted, together with its corollary that consultative practices, 
too, must occur at and between all levels, then the two systems are seen as supplementar 
ways of solving common problems, rather than merely as reciprocal correctives b which 
either attempts to redress the wrongs of the other (though they may, incidentally, 
perform the latter function). Role clarification and therefore good communication are 
facilitated, in so far as awareness of the distinctive functions of executive and consultant 
leads to common understanding as to who is 2~ting in what capacity. And, most import- 
ant of all, this point of view makes it possible frankly to face the perennial issues of “‘the 
management-worker split”. 

The discoveries of Jaques and his associates at this point, and their interpretation of 
them, will come as a surprise to some readers. They report “deep-seated resistance, both 
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in the management and the workers, to interference with the management-worker split”. 
Not only does this split reflect long-standing trends in the total society, but its main- 
tenance serves important needs of both individual and group life: 


“Management saw the demands of the shop floor working groups as potentially 
disrupting if workers were allowed too free expression through the executive system. 
With some relief they left to the workers’ representatives the job of being responsible 
for bringing forward the demands of workers. Ordinary day-to-day complaints or 
demands could be sidestepped . .. the technical job of production was subject to 
a minimum of interference. On their side, the workers found it an advantage to have 
a management which remained split off from themselves. It gave them a scapegoat 
upon which to vent hostile or aggressive feelings, whether or not those feelings were 
tied up with the job. Having such an outlet meant that the differences with other 
workers need not be squarely faced ... Because of these mutual advantages (and 
others which are still under investigation) there was unconscious collusion between 
the management and the workers to maintain the split in the executive system, and 
to have all demands of the workers ironed out through the consultative system . . . 
The decision to tackle the problem of creating a coherent executive system means 
giving up this (from one point of view, useful) collusion.” 


As the foregoing passage suggests, there has been much borrowing of the thought- 
ways of psychoanalysis, though hardly any from their technical vocabulary. This 
indebtedness is particularly great at the level of procedures which the research team 
followed in the ates: The reader has probably been curious as to whether and to what 
degree the discoveries and interpretations noted above were understood and accepted by 
the factory personnel, and if so, how this came about. Much of the answer is found in the 
description of the process of “working-through”’. (The phrase is used in a technical sense 
almost from the first page, but there is no attempt to define it or specify its significance 
until the final chapter.) 


“When we speak of a group working-through a problem we mean... that a 
serious attempt has been made to voice the unrecognized difficulties, often socially 
taboo, which have been preventing it from going ahead with whatever task it may 
have had. There is entailed the development of an awareness by the group that 
tensions exist within it which are lowering its effectiveness; and implied is a willing- 
ness to undertake their open discussion as a means of accomplishing their resolution 
. .. So far as this meant uncovering forces that had gone unrecognized through being 
consciously or unconsciously ignored or denied, resistances were encountered . . . 
The method used was to draw attention to the nature of the resistance on a basis of 
facts known to those concerned . . . to illuminate in the specific situation the mean- 
ing of the feelings (whether of fear, guilt, or suspicion) that constituted the unpalat- 
able background to anxieties that were present about undergoing changes that were 
necessary. When successful, interpretations of this kind allowed group members to 
express feelings which they had been suppressing . . . and then to develop an altered 


attitude to the problem under consideration.” 


The novel and exciting thing about the book, to this reviewer, is the way in which 
two bodies of thought—psychoanalytic theory and interaction theory—are woven 
together. To most psychologists, the one has to do with individual personality and the 
ome with social psychology. Most of us are willing to grant, at an abstract level, that 

ersonality theorists and interaction theorists are drawing very largely from the same 
a of data, namely, the behaviour of people in relation to one another. Nevertheless, 
the two kinds of theorists make use of quite different sorts of abstractions from the 
common matrix of interpersonal behaviour. This is all very well, of course, and even 
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necessary, for short-run purposes. Eventually, however, the generalizations derived from 
the different sorts of observations and abstractions must be interrelated, not only for the 
sake of an over-view, but also for the sake of “reality testing”: if the pieces cannot be 
made to fit, then one or more of them has been wrongly cut, and we must go back to 
the original data for different formulations. 

In terms of theoretical contribution, it is at such a quasi-interdisciplinary level that 
this book should be assessed. First off, it must be said that there is no formal presentation 
of either psychoanalytic or interaction theory, and hence no attempt at completeness. 
The presentation, throughout, is straightforwardly that of meeting problems, using 
whatever theory is available to solve 0 and incidentally looking for extensions in 
the theory. And genuine extensions have been made. The careful reader will emerge with 
a new grasp of the endless process by which personal motives, acquired through inter- 
acting with others, in turn direct both subsequent behaviour toward others and sub- 
sequent interpretations of others’ behaviour. He will see unconscious motives not just as 
something repressed at an earlier stage in life, but as defensively kept unrecognized by 
present influences in the interaction process. He will see how some forms of group 
structuring are clung to, others tried and discarded, and still others warded off because 
certain forms of interaction are acceptable and others are not; and how, circularly, those 
social forms which are clung to tend to maintain existing motives, of every degree of 
consciousness. And, perhaps most significantly, he will see a vivid object lesson in the 
social consequences of unconscious motives: that which is unrecognized cannot enter the 
stream of communication, and that which cannot be communicated about cannot be 
tested in the crucible of reality, as a result of which it could be maintained, modified or 
abandoned according to the exigencies of circumstance. 

In terms of “practical results’, the reader who is expecting neither a report of miracles 
nor tables of barely significant statistical differences will find an encouraging account of 
slow, hard-won gains at every level of the factory. The consultants persistently refuse to 
give advice; they take no unsolicited step; they merely point to role confusion, to possible 
sources of malcommunication in an interrelated system of social structure and motives 
which are unrecognized or not willingly expressed. What happens as a result of these 
contributions depends upon the zeal, ingenuity and persistence of the factory groups 
concerned. A good deal, in fact, did happen. Toward the end of the second year a whole 
series of interrelated changes took place—changes which could be regarded as occurring 
at the level of personal insight or at the level of social structure, but which in any case 
were all of a piece. One is left with a feeling of considerable optimism: if one factory staff 
can take its own problems so seriously, can face them so honestly, and persevere in 
applying self-designed remedies, so also, one must conclude, can others. 

Experimentally and quantitatively oriented readers may be puzzled by the application 
of the term “Research Team” to the consultants supplied by the Tavistock Institute. 
Their services, as described in this book, are exclusively those of providing help, guid- 
ance, interpretations designed to increase insight and similar forms of consultative con- 
tributions. These constitute research oe to this reviewer’s lexicon) only in the 
sense that a series of events are recorded. It is research at the level of gathering clinical 
data, without tests of the validity or reliability, but not in the full scientific sense of 
systematically gathering data designed to test propositions in controlled manner. Though 
“evaluative studies are being carried out and will be reported subsequently”, there is 
scarcely a hint in the entire volume as to the nature of propositions to be tested, nor as 
to methods by which tests can be made. This issue was obviously not overlooked, how- 
ever; in an Introduction by Dr. A. T. M. Wilson of the Tavistock Institute, it is dealt 
with in the following terms: 


“If research interests alone had been relevant, measurement techniques could have 
been introduced as soon as description of the field of forces, at a first level of approxi- 
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mation, had been achieved. Within the approach described, however, any action for 
research purposes alone, without regard to the needs of the client, would be regarded 


as a breach of the professional role of the research worker.” 


It must be granted, of course, that it is not easy to reconcile the demands of disinter- 
ested research and of very much interested clients. The task, however, would scarcely 
seem to be beyond the level of ingenuity repeatedly shown by the Research Team in 
these pages. Furthermore, a policy of forthright confession of their own research interests 
would seem to be thoroughly in keeping with the Research Team’s repeated emphasis on 
candid expression of one’s own motives when recognized and when relevant to joint 
participation. This is not to say that “‘action for research purposes alone, without regard 
to the needs of the client” should be undertaken, given the conditions under which the 
Tavistock Institute and the Glacier Metal Company worked together. Research of the 
proposition-testing kind is, after all, one of the procedures by which factory personnel 
could be helped to test reality. With proper attention to times and ways of making 
research proposals, then, objective data-gathering would not seem to be incompatible 
with the client-consultant relationship. Since later publication of such data is promised, 
perhaps this comment represents only the reviewer's impatience, but at any rate he, for 
one, would like to have seen such data in the present volume. 

The reader who is interested in the theory and practice of group problem-solving 
will thus be grateful for a book which is at once a documentary case history and a theo- 
retical analysis of the forces at work in a concrete situation. Readers who are also inter- 
ested in quantitative evidence concerning changes in behaviour and attitudes will be 
disappointed at its absence, but they have much to look forward to in future publications 
which are promised. 


Psycho-Analysis and Politics. R. E. Money-Kyrle. Duckworth, London. 1951. pp. 183. 
9s. 


The author has extended the application of psychoanalytical theory to the analysis 
of politics and morals, by introducing for the first time into a work of this kind the newer 
theories of Melanie Klein. Persecutory and depressive anxieties, relics of unresolved 
tensions in the paranoid and depressive phases in childhood development, are seen as 
basic factors in the psychopathology of politics; disturbances in political thought and 
feelings are interpreted as expressions of the known psychological defences against these 
anxieties. These hypotheses are supported by an analysis of particular events taken from 
recent and past political and social history. 

As regards social pathology, the point of view of the impartial student of culture, who 
“regards the character typical of any culture as normal to it”, is set aside in favour of a 
clinical outlook in which “normal is equivalent to rational”. The healthy—or the 
humanist—society is regarded as that in which, through society’s capacity for conscious 
recognition and rational control of unconscious motives, individual and social behaviour 
show a freedom from manifestations of unconscious defences against equally unconscious 
paranoid and depressive anxieties. At the other end of the scale of social health are placed 
the authoritarian societies. The authoritarian personalities and morality which predomin- 
ate in these societies are regarded as frankly pathological manifestations of immature 
control of anxiety by means of unconscious defence mechanisms with a high infantile 
phantasy content. 

It is Mr. Money-Kyrle’s view that insight and knowledge contribute inevitably to 
social health and humanism. But not all types of knowledge and insight are seen as equally 
effective in this regard. It is psychological and sociological insight as derived from the 
——— approach to unconscious mental processes which holds the key. The 

ealthy insighted individual will find difficulty in adjusting to an authoritarian society 
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(and it is not possible for psychoanalysis merely to help the individual become a typical 
member of his society whatever his society might be ‘like); the insighted militantly 
humanist society will tend to call forth socially healthy families and well-adjusted 
individuals. 

In line with his conception of the healthy and insighted community the author sees 
it as the task of the psychological and social sciences to contribute to political and social 
health by discovering the unconscious forces at play in social relations, and by dis- 
seminating this knowledge. He holds, however, that the “political ego” can only be 
approached indirectly through books, papers, etc., and that by analytical writing and 
argument on social subjects, social change may gradually be effected. Without gainsaying 
this argument, it may be suggested that it comes as a rather flat and limited conclusion 
of a stimulating and clear exposition of a difficult and complex subject. It may be that 
this is due to Mr. Money-Kyrle’s approach being too exclusively confined to the inter- 
action of culture and personality, without a sufficiently differentiated picture of social 
structure (for example, hierarchical organization is in a number of places implicitly made 
synonymous with authoritarianism). An extension of the analysis to the particular ways 
in which defence mechanisms are institutionalized in social structures (as in the case of 
the Law Courts described in the book) might lead to further conclusions about con- 
tributing to social change by the direct social therapy of institutions seeking relief from 
the pain and discomfort which accompany social pathology. This suggested shortcoming 
in fa author’s approach in no way detracts from the fact that this is a pioneering book. 
It should be of interest both to those concerned with the development of a basic social 
science and to those practically concerned with social and political problems. 


Elliott Jaques. 


Childhood and Society. Erik H. Erikson. Imago, London. pp. 397. 25s. 


The psychoanalytic study of society is of all disciplines perhaps the most vital to 
the survival and improvement of our culture. For this reason, and because of the intuitive 
insight it often displays, Dr. Erikson’s book is very welcome. But the precise assessment 
of its form and content is not easy. 

Dr. Erikson tells us that he came to psychology from art; and it is as artist, more than 
as scientist, that he takes us through a new and fascinating country, pointing out a vista 
here and there and, to a great extent, leaving us to draw our own conclusions. To travel 
with such a guide is certainly a stimulating experience; but the more prosaic of us may be 
left in doubt as to what precisely is his thesis. 

The difficulty is in part linguistic. There has inevitably been some divergence both in 
the words and concepts used by schools of analysis in England and America. And it is not 
always easy to be sure whether what is being said is the same or different, and, if different, 
whether the two statements are complementary (and perhaps both true) or incompatible 
(in which case one at least must certainly ; 

For these reasons, this book may leave the English reader in a state of suspended 
judgement. He will probably feel that it contains much that is both new and true to be 
digested, but that it omits some of the old and the familiar. Whether as a result of parallel 
development or of infiltration, some of Melanie Klein’s ideas are clearly recognizable. 
But she is not mentioned, nor does Dr. Erikson seem to be aware of the scope of her 
discoveries. If he had been, his account (in ch. 5) of the treatment of schizophrenic 
children, sympathetic and understanding as it is, would have been different—and more 
optimistic. 

R. E. Money-Kyrle. 
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